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INTRODUCTION 


As anew theory in the humanities and social studies, Queer Theory 
is not limited to matters sexual. Queer theory is a broad 
understanding which encompasses any understanding that is anti- 
normativity and anti-fixed identity and often discussed as identity 
politics by contemporary academics, philosophers and _ social 
commentators. It it within the overall context of identity politics that 
I discuss queer theology from a phenomenological point of view. 
My discussion is not exhaustive and I take into consideration 
Katherine Johnson’s caveat in a narrow understanding and limited 
queer reading of Christian theology. 
. identity politics alone will not achieve the necessary 
impacts that are required to re-imagine the world we live in. 
Instead they are likely to win particular legislative reforms 


that regulate subjectivity, and rights that can be easily taken 
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away under new regimes. ! 
Queer Theory, which is philosophically and consciously deeper than 
identity politics which merely operates on a socio-legal level, 
fashions an alternative interpretation of being human through 
consciously encouraging philosophical options. Thus, queer theory 
needs an antecedent straight theory from which to fashion its 
alternative perspective. In this sense queer theory may be considered 
a negative philosophy, which has been ironically transformed into 


an alternative positive philosophy in many cases. 


! Sexuality a Psychosocial Manifesto (2015:180). 


1. WHERE TO BEGIN? 


Queer consciousness and religious expression are in part, I maintain, 
in the realm of public philosophical consciousness, not just in socio- 
legal practice. While most of us are not professional philosophers, 
philosophical attitudes and convictions are a part of our day-to-day 
lives, even if unrecognized. Thus, I asked myself the question, 
“Where to begin in addressing queer consciousness and religious 
expression?” when I realized that there was a need for a new 
philosophy to interpret queer consciousness and _ religious 
experience. I decided to write a book on the subject and after 
reviewing various options, I finally settled on Reverend Patrick 
Cheng’s book, An Introduction to Queer Theology: Radical Love, 
written in 2011, as a point of departure for my own thoughts. (J alert 
the reader to the fact that my investigative perspective in this work 


does not follow the classical philosophical path but rather is 
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somewhat eclectic and subjective.) 


Cheng’s experience of love, boundaries and dissolution 


Cheng begins his book with the words; “When I met and fell in love 
with my husband, Michael, almost two decades ago, something 
radical happened. I experienced the boundaries between myself and 
the outside world dissolving in a way that I had never experienced 
before.” This is a very significant opening because as an 
introduction to his theology, and me being the amateur philosopher 
that I am, the words love, boundaries and dissolving caught my 
attention. What does he mean by them, I wondered? Cheng speaks 
as a theologian, but I interpret him philosophically, with an eye to 
phenomenological interpretation. I wondered, how do love, 
boundaries and dissolution appear as queer phenomena in contrast 


to straight phenomena. 


Cheng lives within a community of theologians whose religious 
dialogues take place within the context of Christian love. Their love 
for each other and their love of God motivate their discussions with 
apparent acceptance of each other. I, on the other hand, am engaged 
with a community of philosophers (mostly amateur) whose 
discourse predominately takes place within the context of academic 
dispute which perpetually reflects the differences of opinion that 
fuel our discussions. Thus, academic dispute characterizes our 
philosophical discussions, whereas Christian love characterizes 


Cheng and company in their discussions. That is not to say that 
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disputing philosophers are incapable of love, but only that love in 
the Christian theological sense is not a necessary element of our 
philosophical dialogue. In other words, philosophers are not 


committed to Christian love. 


Concerning theologians, however, Robert Barron notes that those 
“who are presently engaged in the rough and tumble of theological 
debate can draw from [John Henry Newman] not only intellectual 
inspiration but also strength and a sense of joie de combat.” ” It is to 
be remembered, however, that legitimate philosophical dispute does 
lead to philosophical consolation when debate is resolved, as most 
philosophers will attest. I, thinking as a philosopher, who has never 
fallen in love with another person, and never been married, as Chang 
has, undertake my reflections with the purpose of determining 
philosophical meaning, well as meanings within theological dispute. 
That is to say, while distinguishable, philosophy and theology are 
ultimately never separable. To assist the reader who may not be 
familiar with phenomenological philosophizing some personal 
background on my interpretive methodology may be appropriate at 
this point. There is no accepted phenomenon of an external schema 
among phenomenological philosophers. Each philosopher sets out a 
particular interpretive schema suited to particular interpretation. 


Agreement on phenomena is achieved through intersubjectivity. 


2 Exploring Catholic Theology. Essays on God, Liturgy, and Evangelization, 
(2015:107). 
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Internal and external philosophical disputation 


Up until recently, I was conscious of philosophical disputation only 
as an external activity. That is, philosopher vs philosopher. Today, 
my experience of philosophical disputation is internal, as well as 
external. That is, I find myself occasionally in opposition to myself. 
I am struggling with my inclination to hold on to my philosophical 
inheritance, even when there is no rational need to do so. Aristotle 
taught that philosophy begins in wonder. This is true should I remain 
within the classical Hellenized context of Western philosophy. It is 
not necessarily true, however, if I contemplate my conscious 
experiences and become conscious of the differences of 
interpretation within myself. There is no wonderment generated by 
my internal disputation. What is generated is the desire for peace 
and harmony within myself through personal contemplation, in 
short, wisdom. * Yet, my philosophical contemplation does become 
engaged in a “struggle in love” for truth with others and within 
myself. Such an oppositional approach consisting of internal and 
external disputations, however, is not totally unknown among 
philosophers and theologians. As Karl Rahner has noted: 
“Philosophy may in fact be somewhat ‘eclectic’ in reflecting the 
unsystematic pluralism of the history of human experience and 


thought, and it must be ready to undergo changes in its theological 


3 Contemplation is not to be confused with contemporary spirituality. As Brian 
Gaybba (1998:74) notes: “As regards wisdom, the idea that it is the contemplation 
and savouring of eternal realties will constitute the framework for all subsequent 
discussions of the gift up to the seventeenth century, when we see a shift of 
emphasis from classic medieval ideas about contemplation to a broader 
conception of spirituality.” 
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use.” 4 


In this regard, a disputation that I have with Cheng is that boundaries 
are necessary to constitute the identity of a person. Although, Cheng 
may have us believe otherwise, at least in his case. For him, “radical 
love [as at the heart of Christian theology] is also at the heart of 
queer theory because it challenges our existing boundaries with 
respect to sexuality and gender identity ... as social constructions 
and not essentialist, or fixed, concepts.” > The separate identity of a 
homosexual person within the general population came through 
various “fixed concepts” as introduced into the mind of the public 
by the acceptance of contemporary medical and psychological 
labels. Such labeling has been popularized by Michel Foucault. 
According to George Drazenovich the medicalization and 
psychologizing of homosexuality is grounded in an ontology, that 
is, a philosophy of being. © I appropriate a quote for my 
philosophical (ontological) purposes from a literary source (Hamlet, 
Act 3, scene 1) and argue that “To be, or not to be [queer], that is 


the [philosophical] question.” 


Not the dissolving, but rather the establishing of an understanding 
of boundaries, or better horizons, defines my identity. Within a 


social construction, boundaries tell me who I am. They are there as 


4 Encyclopedia of Theology. A Concise Sacramentum Mundi, (1986:1232), s. v. 
Philosophy and Theology. 

5 Radical Love: An Introduction to Queer Theology, (2011:x) [Cheng’s italics]. 
® “Roucauldian Analysis of Homosexuality,” (2010:11). 
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horizons of my identity. In my philosophy boundaries are not fixed, 
but fluid. To be a free human being I must be consciously 
constructing fluctuating boundaries, rather than merely erasing fixed 
ones. That is to say that I am continually recognizing that my 
horizon is changing in a “that was then” vs a “this is now” 
perspective. If this is what Cheng intends by his remarks, I agree, 
even though his choice of words seems to indicate otherwise. In my 
view, I believe that Janice Joplin was mistaken when she sang, 
“Freedom’s just another word for nothing left to lose....” I must 
have something to lose as my horizon changes, otherwise I am not 
free to grow nor define myself. I would remain static and enchained 
as the world changed around me. In short, I need to be conscious of 
a time that was “me” then, and this is “me” now. Thus, to be 
authentically free I must be consciously “bounded” by my own 


perpetually expanding horizons. 


Phenomenological boundaries (horizons) 


Initially my existential boundaries had been established for me. 
However, as I evolved and having “come of age,” my boundaries 
are no longer established without my participation. To a degree, I 
participate in establishing them myself. Establishing my boundaries, 
or horizons, continues to be a project of personal philosophical 
effort which continuously leads to a conscious rediscovery of 
myself. Within this conscious rediscovery of myself, I continue to 
rely on experience and reason in adjusting my phenomenological 


horizons. That is to say with each new book I write I adjust my 
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phenomenological horizon in light of future goals. 


As Cheng acknowledges, humans come to know God through 
knowing other human beings made in the image and likeness of 
God. This is a_ classical philosophical understanding. 
Phenomenology, as one branch of philosophy offers a unique 
interpretive opportunity. Through phenomenology religious 
philosophers investigate existential phenomena, including 
phenomena other than God, in order to reach God, without God. 
This alternative notion of reaching God without God was introduced 
by Edmund Husserl (1859-1938), if I correctly remember my 
history of philosophical ideas. In Daniel Guerriére’s words, 
“Phenomenology does not seek to ‘prove’ that anything ‘exists,’ but 
inquires into that which presents itself for consciousness to process 
in the manner that it presents itself.” ’ I am aware that a 
phenomenological approach will most likely make some 
theologians uncomfortable, particularly evangelically-minded 
theologians, whose religious perspectives are clearly evident in 


Cheng’s approach to queer issues. 


Evangelical theology notwithstanding and according to Gregory 
Baum through the philosophical efforts at Vatican II a new 
theological teaching concerning Christian anthropology emerged in 


the Church. The root of this Christian anthropology, interpreted 


7 Phenomenology of the Truth Proper to Religion, (1990:5). 
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phenomenologically, is to be found in the Council’s documents. 

Baum had written, a few years before I began my undergraduate 

studies, that 
according to Vatican II, ‘The human race has passed from a 
rather static conception of reality to a more dynamic, 
evolutionary one.’ What is happening at the moment is that 
this teaching is being assimilated as self-knowledge. People 
are beginning to experience themselves in this way. Their new 
self-understanding determines their conscious actions and 
their reflective knowledge of reality. * 

This new self-understanding as suggested by Baum has brought 

about a new direction in my anthropological thinking. And my 


reflections in this book are focused in that new direction. 


Cheng writes of four sources of queer theology: scripture, tradition, 
reason and experience. For the sake of clarity and as a reminder to 
the reader, I write as a philosopher and Cheng wrote as a theologian. 
Thus, I present a brief sketch of what I currently understand 


philosophically by these four theological sources. ° 


Scripture, tradition, reason and experience 


First source: scripture. We all question the faith in which we have 


been educated and brought up. Many unbelievers, however, 


8 The Credibility of the Church Today: A Reply to Charles Davis, (1968:186). 

° The reader should keep in mind that “theology” is not “revelation.” The one 
source of revelation is God and the two modes of revelation are scripture and 
tradition. 
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consciously and deliberately cultivate atheism as a philosophy of 
choice for life. For believers, however, God speaks to them in 
actions and events in an historical context but particularly through 
the scriptures. '° God’s word is unlike any human word in that, 
according to the Bible, God’s word brings to pass what it says 


(Isaiah 55:11). 


The faithful believe that the bible is a unique collection of books in 
which all there is to say about God and humanity has been said. In 
short, there is no new revelation from God (since the death of the 
last apostle) for orthodox Christians, only alternative interpretations 
for what has already been stated. Further, to equate the interpretation 
of the bible exclusively from a Western perspective as God’s word 
would be to falsify its meaning and curtail its influence. Yet, the 
bible must be acknowledged as to its historical role as a guide in the 
ethical behaviour of a large portion of humanity, that is, the 
Christian faithful. In understanding the bible, the faithful must 
reason beyond a literal sense. They must seek an allegorical 
meaning and a spiritual meaning for a true understanding of 


scripture. 


Biblical criticism is a required academic discipline both for the 


church’s self-understanding and its theological interpretation. The 


‘0 This “speaking by God” makes the faithful to be listeners according to Gregory 
Baum. Listening is always vis a vis another person and, as such, listeners must be 
“ready to listen to the unconditional call that comes to [them] as God’s Word.” 
(Baum, 1968:182) 
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comparatively new discipline of biblical criticism challenges an 
individual’s faith even though anyone unaware of the evolution of 
the hermeneutical, philosophical and theological principles through 
which biblical criticism operates may be scandalized. Until the 
invention of the printing press books were hand-written manuscripts 
with editions produced by copyists who sometimes made blunders 
by repeatedly copying errors in_ transcriptions, albeit 
unintentionally. It was often impossible to go back to the original 
text and thus errors were carried over from one copy to the next. 
However, the invention of the printing press gave fresh impulse to 
the biblical research begun in the Middle Ages when scholars looked 
back to the achievements of ancient Greece and Rome. It became 
necessary to compare the various ancient translations of the bible 
with later texts and then excise the mistakes from these later 
editions. When taken together, God speaking infallibly in the 
scriptures and Christians listening to God faithfully, this 
arrangement inspired an act of confidence in God’s truthfulness and 


power. |! Biblical criticism does not aim at casting doubt on the 


'! Commenting on Michel Foucault’s understanding of religious confessors 
listening to penitents, George Drazenovich writes: “Stepping back historically 
and analyzing the process of confession reveals that it is a ritual that unfolds 
within an inverse power relationship. The psychodynamic structure of 
confession is constituted in such a fashion that paradoxically power is not 
exercised in the one who speaks but in the one who listens” (Drazenovich, 
2010:6). That is to say, over time the penitent listening to the confessor acquires 
an archive of knowledge, which is power. The theological implication is that 
listening to God (through the confessor) eventually empowers the listener (the 
penitent) to make changes and re-create conditions increasingly favourable to 
personal growth. In this sense, God does not do the work of redemption for 
Christians; Christians work redemption themselves. 
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bible’s truthfulness. It aims at ridding the false ideas which were 
thought, or mistakenly believed, to be found in the bible. Or, in 
August Sabatier’s words: “Criticism does not formulate new 
dogmas — that is the business and the right of the Church; but it 
tries to render easy and free from danger the passage, which is 


always critical, between old and new ideas.” '” 


Within the formation of the Hebrew scriptures, the people of Israel 
espoused no proper philosophical system, no scientific approach, 
nor artistic heritage by which to frame their experience. Thus, 
Israel’s moral code had essentially developed as a covenant morality 
via an interpretive dialogue structure. That is, a covenant morality 
discloses a call and response pattern that lays the foundations for the 
ethical behaviour recorded in scripture. Today, these same scriptures 
offer experiences and discoveries, made under God’s guiding hand, 
as it were, to the faithful in their present moment of life. The early 
interpretation of the fluid experience of Israel, through biblical 
(phenomenological) philosophy, is in contrast to the legally 


established fixed code of conduct (duty) of later Judaism. 


It is worth noting that in the West at least, in the mind of some 
philosophers, the influence of homo biblicus is being replaced by the 
influence of homo laicus. That is, a biblical understanding of the 


human world is being replaced by a secular understanding of the 


The Vitality of Christian Dogmas and their Power of Evolution: A Study in 
Religious Philosophy, (1898:82). 
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human world, which characteristically rejects the need for God and 
claims mastery over its own destiny. '3 Thus, homo laicus sees no 
need for sacred scriptures as revelation, however, it may accept them 
as humanistic literature. This rejection of scripture as revelation is 
one aspect of the “queering” of scripture. It is no longer normative. 
A new use and purpose opposing the traditional use and purpose has 
been assigned. A second aspect of “queering” of scripture is an 
alternative interpretation of what its content means. The text itself 
can bear more than the traditional meaning that has been assigned 
by the Church’s magisterium. For the LGTBQ individuals there is 


more to a text than its identification with Israel or Rome. 


Second source: tradition. A tradition is a living transmission of 


'3 T am confident that most readers will juxtapose the words “religious” and 
“secular” to illustrate opposing views within a belief system. However, Leslie 
Dewart offers a more comprehensive philosophical understanding. Concerning 
cultural modernity, he writes: “For our civilization did not turn to its modern 
ways whimsically or out of boredom with earlier custom and tradition. The 
modern ways exhibit, in retrospect, an intelligible pattern and inner logic that 
followed upon the shift of perceptions, opinions, attitudes — that is, upon a 
change in mentality — that is most appropriately described as ‘secularity.’ Most 
appropriately, I say, having in mind the etymology of the word. The Latin 
saecularitas means, in effect, ‘this worldliness,’ (as contrasted with ‘eternity,’ 
aeternitas, of the ‘next world’). The word derives from saeculum, translatable in 
various contexts as either ‘the times,’ or ‘the current age’ or sometimes as a 
period of ‘one hundred years’ (i.e., a very long time), but usually with reference 
to the temporality of the ‘world,’ in contrast with ‘timelessness’ or ‘eternity’ of 
the ‘next world.’ Thus, ‘secularity’ alludes to a more or less consciously 
professed belief that is typical of (though hardly universal in) modern Western 
civilization, to the effect that the reality that matters to us human beings is ‘this 
world;’ and that indeed ‘this world’ is (or, according to preference, may be) all 
that actually exists. For once one supposes that the world carries its own reality 
within itself, the reality of the ‘next world’ is, if nothing else, problematic.” 
Hume’s Challenge and the Renewal of Modern Philosophy (2016:186) 
[Dewart’s italics]. 
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cultural values from one generation to the next. Tradition connotes 
the continual presence of a human spirit and moral attitude. 
Tradition is that fundamental character of interpretation in a 
particular community or culture which determines its guiding 
beliefs. I also mean tradition in its Catholic Christian sense of 
reflecting doctrine and dogma. In short, tradition is the community’s 
ethos, for better or worse. Today, Christian tradition is often 
examined through the philosophical lens of phenomenological 
ressourcement. This philosophical notion arises out of Vatican II 
which encouraged a return to the understanding of the origins of 
one’s belief which, when reinterpreted, effects a new understanding. 
Stephan Strasser undertook a similar phenomenal ressourcement 
with respect to understanding not tradition, but the “soft” sciences. 
He wrote: 

Our task will be to outline a philosophical anthropology on 

a phenomenological basis, showing how man makes a 

project of objectivity and scientific objectivity. We propose 

to proceed here in the opposite direction from customary 

procedure. Instead of ‘explaining’ man by means of the 

sciences, we hope to make the sciences intelligible by way 

of man. ' 
That is to say that the sciences do not determine humanity, but 


humanity determines the sciences. 


'4 Phenomenology and the Human Sciences: A Contribution to a New Scientific 


Ideal, (1963:62). 
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Philosophers and theologians attempt to open the future of belief to 
the spirit of ressourcement as they analyze the traditions they 
inherited, as Robert Barron has noted. '° The analysis of an openness 
to the future of belief becomes a question of collective common 
experience, as opposed to individual private experience. An 
individual private experience, no matter how often it is felt does not 
constitute a tradition, but only a repetition. For better or for worse, 
it has been my experience that the church’s doctrine and dogma is 
often repeated, but yet it is not what the contemporary faithful (as 


well as LGTBQ Christians) necessarily believe. 


Third source: reason. In Western thinking there is a relationship 
between philosophy as a formal discipline of human inquiry, and 
Christian revelation available to all humanity. This relationship 
began in the academy. The early Christian apologists saw no need 
for a particular philosophy in their interpretation of the Christian 
life. By the time of St Thomas, however, many religious 
philosophers and theologians were more interested in distinguishing 
the supernatural life of faith from the natural (common) life of day- 


to-day experience. Christian philosophy was slowly coming to birth. 


'S “The great ressourcement theologians of the twentieth century, many of 
whom were periti at the council, tended to engage modernity in an oblique 
manner. Unlike their liberal colleagues, who endeavored to present Christian 
theology in a straightforwardly modern form, the ressourcement masters — de 
Lubac, Balthasar, Ratzinger, Daniélou — attempted to assimilate the best of 
modernity to the patristic form of faith. They took modernity in, but they 
adapted and corralled it, making it ancillary to classical Christianity.” Exploring 
Catholic Theology. Essays on God, Liturgy, and Evangelization (p. 126). Where 
Barron sees this as a positive effort, I see it having negative results. 
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A philosophical notion developing in Western thinking today is that 
philosophers and theologians are attracted to a methodology which 
is persuasive (phenomenological) rather than deductive (analytic). 
Analysis and imagination are less important than experience in this 
new persuasive method of philosophy. This new persuasive 
philosophy suggests that some traditional beliefs about Christian 
philosophy may be re-evaluated and possibly changed, such as: 
e A Christian philosophy is one which prepares for, or 
announces Christian values. 
e A Christian philosophy is one which has undergone 
Christian influence and owes its formation to Christianity. 
e A philosophy is Christian when it incorporates ideas from 
Christian revelation. 
Under the new persuasive philosophical method these customary 
perspectives which have become normative for Christian 
philosophy may not be as tenable as previously believed. This may 
lead in the future to philosophy losing its status as providing an 
apologetic basis for the Christian faith. In other words, Christian 
philosophy is losing its universal normative value and the 
experience of particular values is becoming the accepted social 
norm. About such a changed status for Christian philosophy Karl 
Rahner has noted: “If such a thing [as philosophy losing its 


apologetic basis] is possible at all, it must remain philosophy in 
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principles and method, and aim at being nothing else.” !° 


The biblical reasons for life differ from the reasons given for life in 
the cultures of India, Africa, Oceania and Greece. Biblical 
philosophy rejects the gods of the pagans and does not integrate 
easily with the metaphysical, ethical, theological and political ideas 
characteristic of Hellenist philosophy. The two philosophical 
approaches cannot be seamlessly blended, yet many contemporary 
philosophers continue to make attempts at an integration of the two. 
In his research into human sexuality, John McNeill intended to by- 
pass such “blending” and achieve a new understanding. He wrote: 

I hope in the near future to explore a new ethical 

understanding of human sexuality as a form of human play 

— where play is understood as any action which has its 

meaning in itself in the here and now; that is to say, an action 

that is end-in-itself, just as the person is end-in-himself or 

herself. !7 
This is a phenomenological understanding in which he makes no 
suggestion at reconciling the two philosophical perspectives on 
human nature — biblical and scholastic — in his proposed 


understanding of human sexuality. 


During the Middle Ages, while the word “philosopher” referred to 


'6 Encyclopedia of Theology. A Concise Sacramentum Mundi, (1986:1232), s. v. 
Philosophy and Theology. 
"7 The Church and the Homosexual, (1977:196), [my italics]. 
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the thinkers of pagan antiquity, the word “philosophy” did possess 
a wider meaning equivalent to wisdom, knowledge, manner of life, 
and an individual’s world view. In this wider tradition Christian 
philosophers continue to appeal to reason even when investigating 
the wisdom revealed in the scriptures. As history shows the 
philosophy of the Christian medieval thinkers arose out of an 
interpretation of revelation as part of their teaching on God, 
humanity and the world. The Medieval philosophers and 
theologians expressed their way of looking on each of these aspects 
without clearly distinguishing the methodology supporting their 
philosophical and theological understandings. Hence, _ their 
uncritical acceptance of the idea of reason from Hellenistic thinking. 
Today, LGBTQ Christians undertake the same spirit in interpreting 


revelation, however, they often arrive at different conclusions. 


The use of reason need not be exclusively reserved to Hellenic 
thinking. As the skeptics have disclosed all logical arguments 
concerning the existence of God are inadequate and cannot make 
God a certainty in terms of our human experience. From a 
philosophical perspective, attempts at logical arguments have little 
chance of successfully convincing anyone of God’s existence. 
Philosophically these attempts fail to awaken in anyone a sense of 
the creative and life-giving presence of God. However, the mystery 
of God is another matter. The mystery of God lies in the felt 
phenomenological subjectivity of experience. The ability to be 


conscious of this mystery via phenomenological subjectivity is 
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present in humanity ab initio, that is, at the beginning of our ability 
to consciously experience. Although, we may not be able to 
experience this ability until later in life. Without an attitude of faith, 
this mystery fails to give certainty for or against God’s ontological 
existence. To their discredit more than one philosopher has failed to 
understand that reason (human thought) and faith (God’s mystery) 
are not incompatible, as the history of philosophy and theology 


illustrates. 


Fourth source: (conscious) experience. There are certain 
traditional replies to questions which believers address to God: Who 
are we? Where do we come from? What are we doing on the earth? 
Where are we going? Critical reflection on these questions has 
disclosed the way to many currents of philosophical thought ever 
since the Christian experience came into contact with Hellenist 
philosophy. Official ecclesiastical intervention, by way of Hellenist 
philosophy, came into full play over the interpretations of the 
Trinitarian and Christological controversies of the Patristic era. In 
the 20 century Western philosophers began to recognize the 
existence of atheistic civilizations, not just individual atheists or 
apostates. For the faithful, the existence of atheism and anti-theism 
has the potential advantage that it may help purge religion of the 
magic which is religion’s counterfeit. Contemporary non-believers 
in Christianity are not likely to reject Christianity itself, as some 
believers have done in the past, but rather, they are likely to reject 


its traditional Western cultural form which does not conform to their 
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experience. An alternative cultural form of Christianity is 


potentially acceptable to them. 


Without exclusively endorsing any particular philosophical system 
of interpretation, my presumption is that it is possible for the human 
mind to become conscious of the presence of God through 
experience. It is possible for seekers of an authentic divine presence 
to recognize what amounts to an invitation from God, at least 
implicitly, within their experience. Some individuals recognize the 
presence of God within myth or through a_ philosophically 
unsophisticated manner. That is, through magical or credulous 
viewpoints. Such under-sophistication presents its own set of 
problems in the interpretation of experience. Others, however, may 
engage in poetry as an alternative to philosophy. As Hans Vaihinger 
remarks in his Autobiographical Introduction to The Philosophy of 
“As If,’ a lesson he learned from one of his professors was that 
“philosophy must give light, but it need not give warmth.” '* The 
poet, in contrast to the philosopher, may know of a particular 
warmth that the philosopher lacks. As a literary phenomenon, poems 
have the capacity to give both light (in the philosophical sense) and 
human warmth. The Poem, A Father’s Faith, by Joseph Lonergan 


serves as an illustration. !° 


'8 The Philosophy of “As If,” (1968:xxvii). 
‘9 A Natural Affair: Poems and Stories (2019), independently published. 
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A Father’s Faith 


See the stars within the heavens as you listen to your breathing 
And tell me there is nothing to your awe or to your wonder 

As the dawn turns into sunrise and the sunrise into morning 
Tell me there is nothing beyond what you have seen 
Watch the trees go bare to leafy, hear the hosts among them 
singing 

Then tell me there is nothing beyond the sight and sound 
See a child embrace its mother or its hand within its father’s 
And tell me there is nothing to the sigh within you rising 
See the pattern of the seasons or the crashing Montmorency”’ 
And tell me there is nothing beyond sight or sound and touch 
Walk a road or field or forest at the onset of a rainfall 
Then catch the scent around you and the memories that arise 

Do you think that simple matter can assert that there is nothing 
Yet of this some say they’re certain, only time and that depleting 
As you watch unveiling pattern; surrender all such pride 


This illustrates that poetry contrasts with the Hellenist philosophical 


form of the objective world despite issues of under-sophistication. 


It is the business of philosophy, particularly a philosophy of human 
consciousness, to explore religious experience. Thus, I explore 
religious experience through a phenomenological (Continental) 
philosophy, not an analytic (Hellenistic) one. The table below 
contrasts two philosophical approaches. The table summarizes 
research conducted by Domen Bajde and Ahir Gopaldas within 


Consumer Culture Theory. *' 


20 Montmorency Falls are near Quebec City where Joe Lonergan lives. He is on 
Facebook. 

71 Bajde, D., & Gopaldas, A. (2019). “What makes a good paper? Analytic and 
Continental ideals in Consumer Culture Theory.” Qualitative Market Research, 
22(3), 270-277. https://doi.org/10.1108/QMR-07-2017-0112. 
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Comparison of Analytical and Continental Ideals 


Dimension 


Analytic tradition 


Continental tradition 


Core ideals 


Emphasis on abstraction, 
agnosticism, clarity, 
coherence, consistency, 
generalizability, 
parsimony, precision, 
reason, rigor, science, and 
systematicity 


Emphasis on creativity, 
critique, depth, 
experience, history, 
holism, imagination, 
metaphor, originality, 
phenomenology, politics, 
and transcendence 


Writing styles 


Convergent, disciplined, 
and sometimes dry writing 
styles, inspired by logic 
and the sciences 


Divergent, playful, and 
sometimes convoluted 
writing styles, inspired by 
the arts and humanities 


Theoretical aims 


Analysis; developing 
precise definitions of key 
concepts and linking these 
concepts in logical 
propositions based on 
coherent arguments 


Synthesis; developing 
critical, holistic, and 
imaginative analyses of 
contemporary social issues 
and linking them to 
interrelated issues 


Logics of progress 


Each empirical study 
makes a novel but additive 
contribution to a widely 
established theoretical 
puzzle embedded in a 
communally shared 
research paradigm 


Each grand theorist aspires 
to articulate a radically 
original interpretation of 
the world, with few 
presuppositions, 
sometimes invoking the 
ideas of other grand 
theorists 


Use of contexts 


Using real-world sites as 
contexts for the 
development and 
clarification of 
generalizable theories 


Examining real-world sites 
for their inherent 
significance and engaging 
with the politics of those 
contexts 


Critiques 


Continental thinkers view 
Analytic scholarship as 
formulaic, lifeless, 
mechanistic, 
overgeneralized, rigid, 
soulless, stifling, and 
uncritical 


Analytic thinkers view 
Continental scholarship as 
convoluted, descriptive, 
esoteric, fanciful, sloppy, 
speculative, unscientific, 
and unsystematic 
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On thinking in print 


In this book, I write in the first person singular, whenever possible, 
taking into account my experience as if I were thinking out loud. I 
do this as an “ally” of LGBT issues as in Cheng’s understanding. 
Cheng writes: “The term ‘queer’ also can include ‘allies’ who may 
not themselves identify as lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgender, 
intersex or questioning, but stand in solidarity with their queer 
sisters and brothers in terms of seeking a more just world with 
respect to sexuality and gender identity.” °? I am of the opinion that 
knowledge of ourselves and of the world is destined to advance 
indefinitely through philosophical effort. I offer Carlo Rovelli’s 
book as an example of what I mean. He concludes his exploration 
with the words, “It’s a vast world, with much to clarify and explore. 
... Beyond the next hill there are worlds still more vast, still to be 
discovered.” * In the Western tradition, philosophy’s recent past has 
been less than remarkable due to the interpretive inadequacies that 
have caused it to stagnate in its current context. Philosophy has, to 
my mind, not yet overcome the inadequacies that caused its role to 
be taken over by the “soft” and “hard” sciences for all intents and 


purposes. 74 


Despite the current lack of overall interest in philosophy, I hope to 


2 Radical Love: An Introduction to Queer Theology, (2011:3). 

3 Reality is Not What It Seems: The Journey to Quantum Gravity, (2017:235). 
4 This ‘take over’ thesis is articulated by Leslie Dewart throughout his 
posthumously published, Hume ’s Challenge and the Renewal of Modern 
Philosophy. 
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engage in a new philosophical perspective within the developing 
context of Queer Studies. I have chosen the context of Queer Studies 
because it is an emerging area of moral and cultural thought that 
needs philosophical attention to be humanly, as well as humanely, 
appreciated. Plus, the newness and freshness of queer consciousness 
provides an excellent context and opportunity for philosophical 
renewal. Although I am a theologian by education, I do not make 
my philosophy dependent upon theology, or religious faith, as has 
been done in the past by many religious philosophers. Rather, my 
approach is that of a somewhat independent thinker whose thought 
is eclectic, drawing upon various notions within the perspective of 
“philosophical dehellenization” as initially promoted by Leslie 


Dewart. 7° 


Philosophers of queer consciousness are at the point of determining 
their own path by judiciously accepting elements from theology and 
integrating them within queer experience. To date, queer 
consciousness has succeeded in attracting the theological attention 
of the church’s Pastoral Care Ministers to to a notable degree. The 
more difficult task will be attracting the attention of the Church’s 
theologians to the sensitive problems arising over the doctrinal and 


dogmatic interpretation arising in queer consciousness. 


°5 | have written about Dewart’s philosophical dehellenization elsewhere in 
Dehellenization and Dr. Dewart Revisited. 
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Conscious experience 


In consideration for the reader’s convictions, I must introduce at this 
point a word on my understanding of human consciousness and its 
role or function within philosophy. Consciousness is not a 
philosophy in itself but is a quality of the human mind as the mind 
undertakes any intellectual activity. My conscious activity is a self- 
disposition through which I may render my experience meaningful 
and worthwhile to myself as well as for others. Therefore, I am not 
surprised when my faith is challenged by the different 
interpretations of the doctrines and dogmas reflecting the meaning 
of life as it evolves and develops. Of course, my problem is not with 
the content of the doctrines and dogmas of the faith as I have 
inherited them. The problem is my conscious interpretation of their 
content in light of my contemporary experience, or what to make of 
them in other words. That being the case, I can only believe in the 
kind of God who is consistent with my moral interpretation of 
doctrine and dogma. In any case, the eternal presence of God 
remains in place independently of any contrary experience that I 
may have of God’s absence. Thus, my challenge is philosophical: 
how to take advantage of an evolutionary understanding of my 
experience to improve upon and update my understanding of God, 
rather than defend an inherited, and inadequate, traditional concept 


of God. 


Phenomenological philosophers offer a new interpretation of queer 


consciousness which has appeared only slowly in the evolution of 
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human consciousness. (I do not discuss pathological consciousness, 
individually or collectively, and refer only to healthy individuals 
free from any “clinical” handicap.) Human consciousness discloses 
that humans, in fact, are responsible for the conditions of life they 
establish. Explaining these conditions of life is a role of the “soft 
sciences” within Western culture. On the other hand, interpretation, 
not explanation, is the role of philosophy in Western culture. 7° From 
a theological perspective I may not be conscious of a “divine plan” 
for all humanity, however, there is the opportunity for a consciously 
co-created societal agenda, for better or for worse, soliciting the 
participation of all human beings. Within this perspective, I 
frequently realize that I currently lack a future agenda, which I now 
want to establish. Or, that my present plan needs revision in light of 
future objectives. A LGTBQ consciousness challenges the modern 
norms and tends not to accept the existing situation but to envision 


and create a new agenda appropriate to a LGTBQ future. 


Let me be clear at this point that I am not seeking to develop a 


6 Tn this matter of interpretation, I follow the perspective of Moritz Schlick who 
said, “I hope I have not been misunderstood as though I were advocating an 
actual separation of scientific and philosophical work. On the contrary, in most 
cases future philosophers will have to be scientists because it will be necessary 
for them to have a certain subject matter on which to work — and they will find 
cases of confused or vague meaning particularly in the foundations of the 
sciences. But, of course, clarification of meaning will be needed very badly also 
in a great many questions with which we are concerned in our ordinary human 
life. Some thinkers, and perhaps some of the strongest minds among them, may 
be especially gifted in this practical field. In such instances, the philosopher may 
not have to be a scientist — but in all cases he will have to be a man of deep 
understanding. In short, he will have to be a wise man.” College of the Pacific 
Publications in Philosophy, 1 (1932:45-62). 
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philosophy that accounts for a universal understanding of queer 
consciousness, but to develop a workable philosophy for the person 
who desires to act morally and religiously in particular situations of 
queer experience. That is, I am attempting to construct a 
philosophical tool for queer use. In other words, I am proposing an 
integral philosophical methodology for queer individuals to live a 
self-directed moral life, and not a life determined by a necessary a 
priori standard. This suggested moral philosophy is based on my 
experience and in light of an historical and evolutionary 
understanding of consciousness that was unavailable to classical 
philosophers. My efforts at such a moral philosophy are similar, but 
less erudite than those of Leslie Dewart who wrote: 

Very few of the observations and concepts I have used in 

this investigation are original; indeed, most are not even 

new. What I have tried to accomplish here — the sort of 

task that philosophy had always deemed among its chief 

responsibilities, though in the anglophone world as I 

gather no longer — is mainly to arrange a large number 

of tesserae that, if taken one by one, are very familiar, into 

the single mosaic of a fairly comprehensive and 

unconventional philosophical synthesis. 7’ 
The “single mosaic of a fairly comprehensive and 
unconventional philosophical synthesis” that Dewart seeks is not 


based on classical philosophy. Dewart’s single mosaic is, rather, 


27 Evolution and Consciousness. The Role of Speech in the Origin and 
Development of Human Nature, (1989:xi). 
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a phenomenological matrix of individual attitudes, values and 
goals plus their subsequent effects on the structure of any 


organization or social group — queer or otherwise. 


My project is not as comprehensive as Leslie Dewart’s but only aims 
at providing an acceptable philosophical point of view (which is 
provisional at this point) that adequately supports the experience of 
queer consciousness in our contemporary world. Some readers may 
find my philosophical ideas unconventional. That is most likely 
because I borrow from other philosophers and theologians and 
subsequently turned their ideas to my purposes — hence I undertake 
an eclectic philosophy, which become somewhat unconventional. I 
am not the only theologian to undertake such a personal project, 


however. 7° 


My phenomenological approach, in_ interpreting queer 
consciousness, means that I must include myself as participating in 
the interpretation of what I observe and experience. I must become 
an ally in Cheng’s sense and not merely chronicle my observations 


of queer activity. As well, a crucial point that needs to be re- 


8 Robert Barron writes that he has undertaken his own philosophical project and 
that, “we have to get much better at giving a reason for the hope that is in us, we 
have to get much more adept at articulating our belief in the simple God whose 
otherness enhances rather than competes with the world. We have to formulate a 
new fundamental apologetics” (Barron, 2015:28). However, in my view, he 
lacks the contemporary philosophical tools to accomplish his goals. His 
theology is constructed on the unacknowledged principles of a Hellenist 
philosophy. 
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addressed, from my point of view, is that human experience is 
intelligible in relation to animal experience. Thus, human 
experience is often understood as an ex-animal experience, not an 
ex-angelic, or ex-divine experience. From a traditional theological 
point of view humans did not evolve out of God, but are made in 
God’s image and likeness, at least in Christian understanding. Thus, 
a reverse point of view may be cognizable as well. That is, human 
nature is somehow “ex-divine” and must be seen in relation to its 
divine origin. The notion of co-creator is derived from this reverse 
supposition. In this book I suggest that the interpretation of human 
experience has evolved intelligibly in relation to the presence God, 
and not solely as compared to animal biological experience. Hence, 
sin remains an element for theological consideration in queer 


consciousness. 
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2. NOW, IS THERE SIN IN QUEER 
CONSCIOUSNESS? 


As a phenomenologist, I hold that philosophy can only analyze 
values that are present to consciousness. Within this book I discuss 
values of which I have become conscious at some point in my life. 
I am aware that others, with similar experiences, may recognize 
different values than I do even though our experiences may be very 
similar. My choice of values is eclectic in that I select examples from 
within the experience of my intellectual, social, historical and 


religious life. 


To be humanly conscious of value is to have made a deliberate 
decision of acceptance or rejection. Recognizing that “conscience” 


and “consciousness” are related terms, I deliberately focus on 
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personal values which supply the content for my conscience. ”? 


“Conscience is not correctly explained by the assumption of innate 
moral ideas,” as Rudolf Hofmann has remarked. But “its aim is the 
fullest possible exercise of conscientious decision, and therefore the 
opportunity of adopting a personal point of view must not be taken 
away.” °° The philosophical significance of the moral value of one’s 
own decision is crucial to appreciating the arguments I set forth in 
this book. In applying my understanding to a queer context, I draw 
heavily on Leslie Dewart’s philosophical investigations into 
consciousness and conscience. Dewart held that one’s 
understanding of morality arises from within a conscious experience 


of values and is not imposed externally by any agency or authority. 


The moral value of one’s decision must alter one’s notion of sin, 
which I suggest is necessary if the conclusion to Alfonso Gémes- 
Rossi’s research is to be realized. In undertaking Queer Studies 
Gomes-Rossi concluded that “the best way to get the Church to 
accept gays and lesbians is using the argument that in essence gays 
and lesbians are born with those preferences.” And, being born with 
such preferences those “gays and lesbians that want to be accepted 
by the Catholic Church have attempted to find the answers that 


justify their homosexuality, with the hope of undermining the 


°° Dewart discusses the etymological relationship of conscience and 
consciousness on pages 49 and 50 of Evolution and Consciousness. 

3° Encyclopedia of Theology. A Concise Sacramentum Mundi, (1986:284), s. v. 
Conscience. 
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premise that they are acting sinfully” [my italics]. 7! 


At present, my perspective is that in order to maintain the hope of 
“undermining the premise that they are acting sinfully” queer 
individuals will do well to embrace a phenomenological philosophy 
in place of classical scholasticism. In so doing they may realize 
ultimately their particular goal of revising present theological 
thinking concerning the justification of their homosexual activity, 
ie., that it is not sinful. From my perspective, Leslie Dewart offers 
an insightful critique of the classical notion of sin. He writes: 
Contrary to the biblical tradition, however, there are 
indications that the “original disfigurement” of human 
nature may not have afflicted the entire human species but 
only some branches of it — or if it blighted all, not all to the 
same degrees. In any event, what is “wrong” with our human 
nature is not the condition of “sin.” It is the condition of 
“absent-mindedness,” which in _ practical terms is 
synonymous with the diminished ability of human beings to 
empathize with fellow humans, which is in turn a 
consequence of their diminished ability to empathize with 
themselves. The behavioural manifestation of diminished 


empathy is difficulty in cooperating with others. On the 


3! Master of Science Degree, Universidad de las Américas, Puebla. “A Longing 
to Belong: Homosexuals who refuse to leave Catholicism,” Chapter Three in 
Repair my Church: Discrimination, State Intervention and the Acceptance of 
North American Gays and Lesbians into the Catholic Church (2010). [accessed 
via academia.edu] 
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whole we can work together with other human beings 
bearably well when we deal with few individuals or with 
small groups. In the case of large communities, lesser or 
greater trouble of some sort is commonplace and usually to 
be expected. And at the level of ethnic and national societies, 
we often seem incapable of recognizing the humanity of 
other human beings at all. We do not hesitate to oppress and 
steal from each other, and sometimes to maim and murder 
perfect strangers on a mass scale, while deeming virtuous the 
most barbaric atrocities, including assassination, torture, and 
inflicting overwhelming carnage on weaker peoples on the 
ground that we have to protect our right to self-defence. We 
never lack for serious self-justification. Racial superiority, 
divine election, patriotism, and if nothing else comes to 
mind, the right to look out for number one, are invoked to 
explain why one’s group is exception and entitled to deem 


itself worthier than all others. ** 


How Dewart’s comments are relative to this study of queer sexuality 


should be obvious to most readers. 


Christian philosophers generally accept that the traditional purpose 
of sexual activity is to produce new life in the form of future 
generations. According to traditional theologians and religious 


philosophers, sexual activity without this goal is a “death threat,” as 


3? Hume’s Challenge and the Renewal of Modern Philosophy (2016:374) 
[Dewart’s italics]. 
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it were, frustrating God’s purpose, and hence is sinful. Gay sexual 
activity cannot, of its nature, produce new life. As I see it, sexual 
sins (or frustrating God’s purpose) are the same for the homosexual 
and heterosexual. By way of example, anal sex (heterosexual or 
homosexual) like contraception, does not lead to new life. Yet, many 
liberated heterosexuals absolve themselves of guilt in this respect 
when engaging in the act as consensual between partners and thus 
morally acceptable. To the contrary, from those same heterosexuals, 
I have heard the argument that homosexual anal sex is inherently 
unnatural and without any justifiable qualification. Clearly there is 
confusion in current moral thinking, or at least a double standard, 


among sexual partners concerning non-lifegiving sexual activity. 


A sense of sin as “missing the mark” is revealed to humans within 
the overall biblical perspective, which only later came to be 
understood as an infraction of a revealed code of laws. From a 
LGTBQ perspective, many argue that moral knowledge becomes 
virtue, that is, “non-sin” during the exercise of consciousness, and 
adjustment of conscience, from the world of impersonal experience 
to a world of personal value where the emphasis is placed on the 
interpretive context of human sexuality, not on the act of human 
sexuality. This exercise of consciousness, or adjustment of 
conscience, within the human being cannot be coerced or violated 
by any external agency. Rather, the adjustment of conscience is 
initiated consciously and internally within the human being. Often 


in adjusting to the world as it actually is humans “miss the mark” in 
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making a moral decision. Humans must adjust themselves as agents 
within the world of which they are consciously aware and are a part. 
Morality, or moral knowledge, consists in assigning human value to 
human actions. Scientists or technicians do not assign or determine 
human values; philosophers determine and assign human values. In 
this sense, everyone is a philosopher. Therefore, there is a need for 
a new philosophy underpinning science and technology, plus all the 
social sciences which determine the course of events in our 


contemporary world. 


Just as science and technology promote goals for physical health; 
human consciousness promotes values for moral (mental) health, 
that is, by distinguishing between what is sinful and what is not. 
Humans deem themselves worthy or unworthy, in their own eyes, as 
they form their consciences. To act morally is a human choice 
exhibited to varying degrees by individuals, queer or straight. 
Hence, morality is not a static standard for the rule of human life 
determined by a commandment or code of law. Rather, morality is 
a movement towards what is “good” for the quality of human life 
(although not necessarily in the classical philosophical sense of the 
“good”). Human consciousness discloses that there is an existential 
call (by way of ideological evolution) to move from a morality of 
obedience (duty) to a morality of responsibility (initiative). In a 
morality of responsibility, according to Dewart, a “transcendence,” 
which denotes God, is not necessary. He writes: 


But the fact that human life and behaviour do not have a 
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transcendent value or fulfil a transcendent purpose hardly 
means that human beings can achieve nothing, or that our 
efforts cannot be evaluated as progressive or regressive in 
relation to the possibilities that are open to us as a result of 


our having evolved into experiencers who are conscious. *° 


From a moral perspective in the context of a queer sexuality there is 
need for a new philosophy in the understanding of inclusion in the 
manner of, but not identical with, the understanding of inclusion in 
straight philosophy. The subsequent task for a queer theology then 
is to point to the malaise in the spiritual life that the queer individual 
suffers arising from some principles of straight theology. To the 
question: What is the task of the Catholic intellectual? Barron 
replies, “It is to evangelize the mind, to speak of God’s 
noncompetitive transcendence, of the nonviolence of creation, of the 
God-given intelligibility of the real, of sin, death and the 
resurrection of Jesus from the dead. It is, in a word, to declare the 
truth in love.” *4 For the queer believer, theology must disclose the 
truth showing that the malaise of the LGTBQ believer arising from 
a straight theology is an evil, and that freedom from this evil is 
attainable. Theology is limited to the conscious understanding of 


straight sexuality, lacking queer acceptance. Or, expressed in 


33 Evolution and Consciousness. The Role of Speech in the Origin and 
Development of Human Nature, (1989:283) [Dewart’s italics]. 

34 Exploring Catholic Theology. Essays on God, Liturgy, and Evangelization, 
(2017:77). With respect to queer issues, however, I suggest that in his book 
Barron has failed to demonstrate this goal as applied to queer theology and it 
remains as a text in straight theology. 
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another way, in light of this chapter’s title, straight consciousness 
lacks acceptance of the queer sinner on a par with the straight sinner. 
For theologians to accept traditional theology as an unalterable 
charter of doctrinal conservatism, being fearful of any change, 
would be a misreading of the purpose of philosophy and theology, 


thus rendering a deficient understanding of sin. 
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3. PHILOSOPHIZING IN A NEW KEY 


An alternative discourse 

As a Christian philosopher, I must find a way of making space for 
various kinds of philosophical discourse in the church and not rely 
solely on the classical philosophical perspective. In attempting to 
understand homosexuality, an alternative philosophical discourse 
has been introduced by Michel Foucault (1926-1984). From 
Foucault’s sociological perspective, discourses are understood in 
terms of the knowledge and power that are inherent in them and, as 
such, play a significant role in understanding homosexuality. 
George Drazenovich notes that “as a historical matter, Foucault 
suggests that in the Western world, secularity as a political, medical 


and juridical discourse accelerated in the 18" and 19" centuries,” 
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along with the power they represented. *° I have this type of secular 
philosophical discourse in mind as I present a reflective and 
historical account of the development of my philosophical thinking 
from my undergraduate years to the writing of this book — arriving 
not at the classical perspective, but a phenomenological one — but 


not one that is necessarily exclusively secular. 


Like many other students throughout history, I began serious 
philosophical questioning during my undergraduate years while 
studying classical philosophy at a Catholic college. Later, I came to 
view classical philosophy as inadequate for my _ theological 
interpretation. But this development was not immediate, nor total. 
Initially, I began taking from classical philosophy what worked and 
rejected what was irrelevant in my experience at that time. And 
ultimately came to realize that classical philosophy is not the 
necessary and exclusive philosophical underpinning of human 


thinking. Alternatives are possible. 


These days, I undertake my theological interpretation from within a 
dehellenized philosophy. A dehellenized understanding is not a 
fixed understanding but a dynamic point of view that is perpetually 
undergoing evolution and reconstruction. In short, dehellenized 
philosophy is a phenomenological point of view. Currently, I 


interpret philosophy and theology phenomenologically through my 


35 Foucauldian Analysis of Homosexuality, (2010:3). 
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relationships that I cultivate within my community of faith. The 
question that I had often asked myself amounted to: Am I to 
consciously construct the future of my belief, or am I to remain 
satisfied with a pre-critical, inherited belief? Looking to the future, 
the problem is that it is not easy to give any concrete shape to the 
final goal in my life. However, I try to accomplish in my life what 
is similar to what philosophers have always tried to accomplish. 
That is, to arrange my ideas into an insightful mosaic of a personal, 
but not private, set of meanings — and in my case, inspired by Leslie 


Dewart’s project. *° 


The shift to a new philosophical genre 


Earning a D.Th. degree marked the beginning of a new chapter in 
my theological thinking that would lead to my authoring of a variety 
of books. These books reveal how my philosophical and theological 
thinking has been continually developing. Although not initially 
intended, as such, when combined they form a type of intellectual 
history of the development of my thought. My philosophical and 
theological development would eventually lead me to recognize that 
the interpretation of queer issues as they are developing today as 
social phenomena need an appropriate philosophical and theological 
underpinning. Traditional theology fails in establishing an inclusive 
interpretation of queer experience because of its inadequate classical 


epistemological principles. This is not to gainsay any scientific, 


3° See Evolution and Consciousness. The Role of Speech in the Origin and 
Development of Human Nature, (1989:xi). 
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psychological, social or cultural efforts at understanding queer 
issues. I am not alone in understanding this inadequacy. Concerning 
the role of phenomenology as it replaces classical philosophy in 


queer studies, Ronald Long concludes: 


I know full well that phenomenology fails as a science. What 
I hope is that I have given an account which is sufficiently 
true to sever the equation of treating another as a sexual 
object with abuse and to establish a recognition of the 
validity that casual sex can have in the life of a gay man as a 
vehicle of his ‘humanization’ — a process which some of us 


recognize as the substance of spirituality. >” 


Phenomenological interpretation, the basis for my doctoral degree, 
became the new way I theologically re-interpreted my experience 
free from the constraints of classical understanding. I do not say that 
classical understanding is erroneous, but rather that it is inadequate 
for the contemporary interpretation of human experience. My 
experience of the inadequacy of classical philosophy, that had been 
growing since I entered university, soon became philosophical 
dissatisfaction. And that dissatisfaction translated into a sense of 
rootlessness regarding my philosophical belief which I eventually 
concluded was due to this outdated classical philosophy. But there 


is more. 


37 Toward a Phenomenology of Gay Sex: Groundwork for a Contemporary 
Sexual Ethics, (1995:105). 
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The fact was that I was searching for a new philosophical genre to 
interpret my experience. I took heart when I discovered within my 
studies that Vatican II had embraced a phenomenological approach 
to the understanding of itself — even if many delegates who 
attended the Council did not recognize, nor understand what they 
were living through in attempting an aggiornamento and 
ressourcement of the teaching of the Catholic faith. ** The 
aggiornamento and ressourcement approaches to interpreting the 
church’s teaching led to my religious self-transformation which was 
no longer an accommodation of my will to that of another, but an 
act of re-adjustment in my relationships between and among those 
around me, including God. In short, re-adjustment to the presence 
of God replaced accommodation to the will of God. Adjustments 
concerning my relationship with God meant that I had “come of age” 
in responsibly living my life. God was not totally responsible for 
everything anymore. I was now co-responsible with God in living 


out my life. 


The realization that God was not responsible for everything 
anymore amounted to a philosophical shock for me. However, it did 
mark a definite and identifiable turning point in my thinking. It 


opened the door whereby I changed my attitude and disposition to 


38 See Kobler, John (2000) “Vatican II’s Pastoral Theology Needs Philosophy,” 
The Modern Schoolman, Vol. 78 (1) [doi.org/10.5840/schoolman200078 16]. The 
philosophy I chose was phenomenology. 
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my future and realized that I was a co-responsible agent in God’s 
presence fashioning the culture and society constituting my life- 


world. 


Eventually, in co-fashioning my life-world I accepted faith, not as a 
“gift” or ability to believe given to me from outside by another 
agency, 1.e., God. Rather, I became conscious of my faith as an act 
of understanding within God. *? Within the presence of God, I began 
to deconstruct my inherited Hellenist philosophy which eventually 
led to my abandonment of classical metaphysics in interpreting my 
experience. In short, I re-organized the metaphysics of my theology 
and as of late have taken into account the insights of “quantum” 
thought. Within this process, the realization that theology was no 
longer the “Queen of the Sciences” for me required a significant 
intellectual adjustment. I had first encountered this notion of 
theology as “Queen of the Sciences” in my undergraduate years. At 
that time, I had no sense of the profound effect that rejecting it was 
to have on my philosophical inheritance and would have on my 
future philosophical development. The theological insights of 
George Tyrrell (1861-1909), an under-appreciated Irish-English 
theologian, caught my attention at university. I recognized that 
much of my thought was, in fact, resonating with his. In delving into 


his life and work I found sound philosophical support for replacing 


3° If I were writing in Greek, I would write év (in) for “within,” suggesting the 
notion of “already being within being.” I would not write gig (into) for “within” 
which suggests “moving into or towards being,” from the outside. 
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my classical philosophical inheritance with a phenomenological 
perspective. And therein began my entry into the deliberate 


dehellenization of my understanding of Western philosophy. 


Encountering George Tyrrell’s works marked the beginning of a 
shift in re-interpreting my experience from a negative (de- 
constructive) to a positive (re-constructive) approach in developing 
a new philosophical understanding, that is, doing philosophy (and 
theology) in a new key. My question was no longer: What are you 
going to do about this problem, Lord? But, rather: What are we 
going to do about this problem, Lord? In other words, I included 
myself in the question and in its solution. The process of re- 
constructing my philosophy phenomenologically takes on the 
awareness that subjectivity and objectivity are not to be confused 
with subjectivism and objectivism. I continue to engage the world I 
have inherited (objectivity) and the world that I have constituted for 
myself (subjectivity). But objectivity and subjectivity do not 
constitute two worlds in themselves. There is only the one world of 
which I am consciousness. As phenomenologically understood, 
objectivity and subjectivity are poles of meaning, not poles of fact. 
That is to say that in the world of concrete reality there are facts 
which are “there” existing as independent reality distinct from the 


meaning that I assign to them. 


Today, my approach to philosophical understanding and subsequent 


theological construction is outside the guild of classical theological 
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argument. The theological reflection that I now undertake in an 
ecclesial context differs from the reflection I undertook in a former 
ecclesiastical context. Although my thinking may have begun in the 
formality of the academy (university), it has not remained in the 
formality of the academy. My thinking addresses the questions and 
problems that arise within all contexts of human experience, 
including those questions that address the formality of queer 


consciousness as a phenomenon. 


I am often led to ask myself: Is church membership a prerequisite 
for doing theology? Can I consciously construct Catholic theology 
outside of the revelation of Christ? My answer, to date, is that in 
order to construct a Catholic theology, I need to “enchurch” my 
thinking somehow. To “enchurch” my thinking, however, is not 
dependent upon the doctrinal or dogmatic ecclesiastical ideas of a 
classical historical period. Rather, enchurching my theology 
includes the reading and digesting of texts of other philosophers and 
theologians, who raise existential philosophical questions and not 
just those questions internal to institutional Christendom. In other 
words, I take into account the relationship between the belief of the 
church community and the belief of the non-church community and, 


as well, the difference that it makes. 


Existential questions of ideology, not ones of classical idealism, 
preoccupy me today. Even so, I may not know how to ask all the 


right questions, much less have all the right answers. My philosophy 
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and theology are nothing but the interpretation of my religious 
experience, that is, a philosophical concern; not an explanation of 
my religious experience as a_ scientific concern. As a 
philosopher/theologian, there are certain negative experiences that 
need to be acknowledged in human life. They are fear, despair, 
suffering, guilt and death. Yet, these experiences disclose only one 
part of my existence, the human part (a partis hominis). *° They do 
not constitute any part of God (a parte Dei), which casts out fear, 
replaces despair with hope, alleviates suffering, absolves guilt, and 
overcomes death. In short, a partis hominis and a parte Dei 
constitute two phenomenological poles of understanding within my 


consciousness. 


An altered theological future 

In my initial philosophical contemplation, that is, in my pre- 
phenomenological days, I found myself living a life that I did not 
make or design, but had inherited. In all that, however, I knew that 
I could not stop my life from continually evolving and I saw 
indications of an alternative philosophical understanding leading to 
an altered theological future. As I see it, the possible reshaping of 
the future, through theologizing in a new key, is but the other side 
of analyzing the past. In this process, I understand the past as not 


merely related to the present but as leading to the present. In other 


40 Here I follow Kant’s (1959:52) comment in his Prolegomena. “Now 
experience does indeed teach me what exists and what it is like, but never that it 
must necessarily be so and not otherwise” (my italics). That is, life need not be 
lived negatively, I can adopt a positive attitude. 
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words, I look at the conscious choices that brought me to my present 
moment. Given that context, my reflections in this book continue 
the unfinished theological business of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, namely the so-called Modernist Movement, or 


Modernist Crisis, when viewed from the church’s perspective. *! 


My work as a theologian today is undertaken differently than the 
corresponding work undertaken in the days of the dominant 
theological systems of the medieval universities. Developments in 
philosophy have always preceded developments in theology; similar 
to myth and folk lore preceding philosophy. In light of the history 
of human thinking there is likely to be no final philosophy or 
theology. Given that understanding, I see my task as primarily to 
make known, or to provide for future generations interpretive 
approaches to the truths of Christianity. My quest for “truth” today 
requires that philosophizing be undertaken in a new key. 
Philosophizing in a new key is the quest for being oneself within the 
evolution of the world. But not through the process of the evolution 
that brought “humanity down from the trees,” but, rather in the 


evolutionary process that may make it possible for humanity “to 


41 The chief understanding of ecclesiastical modernism has been as a label for 
the outlook of a group of Roman Catholic thinkers. This group was given both 
its public identity and its (seeming) death sentence by the encyclical Pascendi 
issued by Pope Pius X in 1907. Its leaders were George Tyrrell (1861-1909) in 
England, Alfred Loisy (1857-1940) in France, and Ernesto Buonaiuti (1881 - 
1946) in Italy, priests who felt challenged by the critical studies of Christianity’s 
origins. They regarded Roman Catholic dogmas and devotions as valuable, and 
helpful symbols of faith and the spiritual life, but they believed that a fuller 
Catholicism (better known today as Catholicity) was being born. 
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climb to the stars” through a self-directed stage of evolutionary 
development, something the brute animal cannot do. To this end, 
and in the particular case of Queer Studies, I attempt to re-evaluate 
the relationship between philosophical belief and a consciously 
queer theology. While philosophical understanding of theology 
ranks first in the chronological order of human knowledge, the 
Christian understanding of theology is primary within the moral 
order of human knowledge. And any new Christian order must 
preserve this understanding. For most Christians the faith takes 


precedence over philosophical criticism. 


To my mind, Leslie Dewart’s understanding of “dehellenization,” 
not to be confused with “unhellenization,” provides an opportunity 
for a fresh reflection upon philosophy. After graduation, I followed 
Leslie Dewart’s thinking, not to know primarily “what he had in 
mind,” but rather, to know “what I had in mind.” Today, knowing 
what I have in mind, requires understanding my consciousness, or 
my capacity to be cognizant, which enables me to take on a creative 
role in life. Phenomenological consciousness, or what is the same 
thing, dehellenized consciousness, is not on a par with classical 
consciousness. Phenomenological consciousness raises my 
philosophical insight to a higher level of intelligibility than classical 
understanding which lacks the capacity to do so. It is unfortunate at 
this time in the advancement of ideas in the Western world that the 
place of philosophy in relation to theology seems to have been 


usurped, to a great degree, by sociology and psychology which have 
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their roots in Hellenistic philosophy. Mel Thompson has expressed 
metaphorically, what I have suspected for some time now, that with 
sociology and psychology dominating the philosophical field “much 
western philosophy stopped playing the game and merely analyzed 


the rule-book.” * 


Ultimately, I may have to recognize divergent philosophical 
interpretations of theology and accept them accordingly. That is not 
to say, however, I must embrace all of them equally. To date, I have 
come to understand that I live as a co-fashioner, not just as a 
creature, within the felt presence of God. And through my co- 
fashioner activity I recognize that my self-fulfillment is intrinsically 
related to my self-realization. As a religious person my self- 
fulfillment and self-realization are no longer dependent upon an 
idealistic understanding of divinity. What I make myself to be, my 
(limited) self-realization in other words, discloses my unique status 


within the presence of God, thereby constituting self-fulfillment. 


My self-realization, or “making myself to be” is philosophically 
reminiscent of Immanuel Kant’s perspective. I know that I exist, 
since I cannot consciously negate my existential being “which one 
must always represent to oneself only as the effect of a force of 


which we do not have the subject.” *? However, readers of this book 


® Eastern Philosophy, (1999:2). 
43 Prolegomena to any Future Metaphysics that will be Able to Present Itself as 
a Science, (1959:98) [my italics]. 
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should recognize that, unlike Kant, I do not understand God as a 
“force,” but as a “presence.” Thus, given the foregoing perspective, 
there are significant positive implications for queer individuals who 


attempt to think philosophically (and theologically) in a new key. 
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4, CHURCH OR GAY RELIGIOUS COMMUNITY? 


Recently an acquaintance of mine observed, in my presence, that 
pod casts are slowly appearing alongside traditional broadcasts in 
media culture. That observation was intended to indicate to me that 
the once dominant and ubiquitous cultural media systems were now 
facing competition from satellite or “local” outlets which served 
individual creativity and innovation in a more satisfactory manner. 
Further, listeners are now personally able to consume podcasts at a 
time of their choosing. Podcasts (novel religious communities) are 
intended for individual consumption; broadcasts (traditional 


religious communities) are intended for mass consumption. 


The traditional churches, in the 21“ century, must enter into a 


dialogue with their adherents to reformulate their witness to divine 
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revelation in response to contemporary threats to individual and 
collective human existence. In some jurisdictions of ecclesial polity 
this dialogue has already begun achieving varying, but not 
necessarily satisfying, degrees of success (1.e., Vatican I). Hence 


the appearance of denominations not considered to be mainstream. 


Taking a cue from Vatican II’s Gaudium et Spes, the Pastoral 
Constitition in the Modern World, I recognize a philosophical and 
theological opportunity for the faithful to direct the evolution of 
change in the reformulation of Christian doctrine. In acknowledging 
deep-seated changes in the structure of life, the framers of the 
Constitution stated: 
The spiritual uneasiness of today and the changing structure 
of life are part of a broader upheaval, whose symptoms are 
the increasing part played on the intellectual level by the 
mathematical, natural and human sciences and on the 
practical level by their repercussions on technology. The 
scientific mentality has brought about a change in the 
cultural sphere and on habits of thought, and the progress of 
technology is now reshaping the face of the earth and has its 


sights set on the conquest of space. 


The human mind is, in a certain sense, increasing its mastery 
over time — over the past through the insights of history, 


over the future by foresight and planning. ... 
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As a result, the traditional structure of local communities — 
family, clan, tribe, village, various groupings and social 


relationships, is subjected to ever more sweeping changes. “4 


To my mind, these deep-seated cultural changes provide an 
opportunity to examine the traditional doctrines in light of the 
contemporary needs of the faithful. Here is an opportunity to re- 
interpret one’s life of faith in an existential manner as an alternative 
to the classical manner of Western philosophical interpretation. As 
the church has entered a new cultural age in the West, it has also 
entered a new philosophical age in which it must learn to declare the 


gospel existentially to the people of today. 


This requires both an aggiornamento and a ressourcement to be 
carried out individually and collectively by the faithful. Christians 
living in a new cultural setting must interpret their experience 
through an existential philosophy, an aggiornamento, an updating 
of concepts. Further, these same Christians must revisit and examine 
their sources of cultural formation, a ressourcement which offers 
nothing less than an initiation into a new religious consciousness of 
the ecclesial phenomena of contemporary society. Ressourcement 
discloses a new way for the faithful to experience themselves and 
relate themselves to their environment. An aggiornamento and a 


ressourcement amount to the first stage in a doctrinal evolution at 


4 Flannery, (1996:166) Gaudium et Spes, para. 5-6. 
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the deepest level of personal meaning. Personal meaning is 
interpreted through such questions as: How are we threatened by our 
human condition with its potential for being either a constructive or 
a destructive power? This question is of particular interest to 
LGTBQ individuals who may view being queer as a threat from 
straight society to their well-being. I suggest that the reverse is also 
the case, straight society is threatened by queer society. Thus, this is 
a significant question for the traditional Churches and religious 
communities in our time which purport to address the fundamental 
questions of being human in the context of the 21*' century Western 


culture. 


The Pastoral Constitution on the Church in the Modern World 
acknowledged that humanity is in a new cultural age (para. 4-10). 
Although the question of doctrine and dogma is not explicitly 
addressed in these passages, I suggest that changes in pastoral 
ministry necessarily beg for changes in the doctrinal and dogmatic 
teaching by the church’s office. Gregory Baum has noted: “In the 
strongest terms, the conciliar text speaks of the social, intellectual, 
moral and religious transformations that are taking place. It 
describes “the broad and deep revolution’ that is occurring in 
humanity at this time.” “* To my mind, Baum’s broad and deep 
revolution has the potential to affect a re-interpretation of doctrine 


and dogma. 


4 Faith and Doctrine: A Contemporary View (1969:104) The book has a Nihil 
Obstat and Imprimatur. 
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In the stable hierarchical world, that was supported by the Roman 
Church, Western humanity conceived itself religiously within the 
greater scheme of God’s creation. However, in the dynamic, and 
thus less-than-stable world of today, individual and collective self- 
identity is more difficult to establish. In the past our religious 
identity was established through the family, the nation, the local 
culture and the church to which the faithful belonged. Today these 
apparently stable values are being questioned, re-interpreted and 
even rejected, which leads to a lack of one’s personal identification 
and an increasing anxiety as to future existence. Thus, these 
questions raised are: Who are we as individuals living in 
community? Who are we as Christians living as community? These 
are relevant questions posed by the contemporary faithful in many 
Christian churches. They must be answered on a personal and 
political (ecclesial) level in addition to a doctrinal one. These 
questions will need to be answered in order to be of benefit to the 


LGBTQ Christian community. 


A further step needed in doctrinal/dogmatic evolution is to 
recognize that the gospel is God’s saving reply to the deepest threats 
to human existence. Given that God is interested in the welfare of 
humanity the word of God is disclosed through the experience of all 
humanity today. There is no privileged race or culture. With this 
realization the theological doctrine that revelation ceased with the 


death of the last apostle comes to the fore. From then on subsequent 
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doctrinal development is but commentary up to the present day. For 
the benefit of contemporary humanity, however, which is the 
church’s mission, the traditional apostolic witness to Christ (i.e., 
scripture and tradition) needs to be recognized as evolving in light 
of current experience. Jesus of Nazareth believed in God as an agent 
in his life which was not uncommon among the prophets of his day. 
What is recognized today, however, by many unconventional 
religious philosophers is that God’s agency is but humanity’s 
perfected self-image constructed and projected as a transcendental 
and supernatural being in all respects. This philosophical 
recognition of God as but a product of human philosophical 
development is an important stage in one’s self-reflexive 
consciousness which is often misunderstood. In short, this change in 
the Christian conception of God, in light of a new human 


consciousness, needs to be understood philosophically in a new key. 


A change in the Christian conception of God, and subsequent 
doctrinal development, from an agent to a presence in the life of the 
faithful will likely come about through many “holy conversations” 
among the People of God. However, the notion of the People of God, 
having itself undergone a new understanding at Vatican II, no longer 
is restricted to a Judeo-Christian historical and philosophical 
narrative. The focus of the gospel in the present age is that God is 
redemptively present in humanity’s making of itself. Humanity is 
never not in the presence of God. Phenomenologically, humanity 


appears as God’s covenanted faithful as their story is told in the 
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covenant with Noah (Gen. 9:8ff). Further, Baum notes that the 
message of God’s presence to humanity today may “be expressed in 
ordinary, non-religious secular language” as well as religious 


language. * 


The re-interpretation of the “Good News” of the gospel is that 
humans participate in God’s presence in their life. This is a 
significant advancement over the idea that there is a God in heaven 
who is solely in charge of everything. This advancement is 
phenomenologically realized when believers are properly in charge 
of their future earthly affairs by virtue of their status as independent 


creatures of God. As Gaudium et Spes acknowledges: 


If by autonomy of earthly affairs is meant the gradual 
discovery, utilization and ordering of the laws and values of 
matter and society, then the demand for autonomy is 
perfectly in order: it is at once the claim of humankind today 
and the desire of the creator. By the very nature of creation, 
material being is endowed with its own stability, truth and 


excellence, its own order and laws. +7 


Baum addresses this question of earthly autonomy, which I hold 
includes the formulation of doctrine and dogma, in light of 


contemporary humanity directing its evolutionary future. 


46 Faith and Doctrine: A Contemporary View (1969:110). 
47 Flannery, (1996:201) Gaudium et Spes, para. 36. 
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When the Church enters a new cultural age, a doctrinal 
development takes place that is not simply the derivation of 
new insights from traditional teaching, not simply a passage 
from the implicit to the explicit. What occurs is a doctrinal 
shift. Re-focusing the Gospel as the Good News for the new 
age and re-interpreting the Church’s teaching in the light of 
it, produces a reformulation of doctrine, in fidelity to the 
apostolic witness, that deals with the relevant issues of the 
present and uses concepts and language drawn from 


contemporary culture. 48 


Conscious experience guides the process of an individual in 
determining the future of the spiritual or religious life. Conscious 
personal experience is a quality found only in human experience. 
While infrahuman life may be conscious according to its own 
organic capacity, it is incapable of self-reflection. That is, a dog does 
not know it is a dog and a cat does not know it is a cat in relation to 


other organisms. 


In the evolutionary direction of the spiritual life what is an 
impossible situation is that Catholic theologians can demand a re- 


interpretation of the church’s teaching and at the same time insist on 


48 Faith and Doctrine: A Contemporary View (1969:118). Baum’s “in fidelity to 
the apostolic witness” does not mean adhering to a concept of apostolic teaching 
as static and fixed. 
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the unchanging nature of the Gospel the faithful have inherited. This 
misguided approach leads to a perpetual tension that is counter- 
productive to spiritual and religious growth. *? The gospel, as a 
product of the church, cannot be left without change. A re- 
interpretation of the church’s teaching will ultimately have to focus 
on a philosophical re-assessment of the doctrinal teaching on God 


and revealed doctrine. 


Doctrine is the church’s witness to God’s self-revelation in Jesus of 
Nazareth. In chronological history institutions do not precede life. 
The constitutions of many unconventional contemporary 
institutions, unlike traditional institutions, correspond to the new 
self-understanding of the human experience. No one institution 
encompasses the whole church. Contrary to what some theologians 
might have believed, traditional churches will not disintegrate or 
disappear as Charles Davis thought. °° However, in light of a new 
conscious self-understanding of the faithful, there will likely be a 
change in the constitution of the new churches, as traditional church 


in its present form remains in place. The experience of many of the 


4 Flannery (1996) Gaudium et Spes, para. 82 notes the same phenomenon in the 
civil realm. “Governments, who are at once the guardians of their own people 
and the promoters of the welfare of the whole world, rely to a large extent on 
public opinion and public attitudes. Their peace-making efforts will be in vain, 
as long as people are divided and at odds with each other because of hostility, 
contempt and distrust, or because of racial hatred and ideological obduracy.” 

© He wrote: “The new consciousness is in fact the death warrant for all fixed 
hierarchical orders. It has already seen the death of Christendom and is now 
steadily bringing about the disintegration of the Church in its present form.” A 
Question of Conscience (1967:199). 
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contemporary faithful is that traditional church communities are 
irrelevant in meeting the needs those seeking meaning in life. 
Meaning will be found, or better, meaning will be assigned by the 
faithful with a new self-consciousness to small but related ancillary 
communities, with no one community recognized as normative and 
universal. Within this new self-consciousness, life is not recognized 
as socially exclusive, that is, aristocratic; but is disclosed as 
democratic, that is, characterized by the absence of class distinctions 


or aristocratic privilege. 


Vatican II enacted four constitutions on the Church, one dogmatic, 
one pastoral, one on liturgy and one on revelation. (But no political 
constitution since, “Christ did not bequeath to the church a mission 
in the political, economic, or social order: the purpose he assigned 
to it was religious.” >!) While emotionally significant and helpful the 
pastoral perspective often lacks any serious attention to the doctrinal 
formulations of the community of believers in the new cultural 
context. Many of the church’s theologians maintain the distinction 
between the mystical body of Christ and the corporate body of 
Christ. The mystical body, a spiritual body that transcends the 
physical, somehow circumvents the need to admit to the sexual 


appetites of the flesh evident within the physical, that is, the 


5! Gaudium et Spes (para. 42) In the same paragraph the Constitution notes: “By 
its nature and mission the church is universal in that it is not committed to any 
one culture or to any political, economic or social system.” Flannery (1996:209) 
Vatican Council IT. The “politics of salvation” is dispersed throughout the 
Council’s documents. 
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temporal body. This distinction leads to a great number of 
theological ideologies about sexuality in Christian churches. 
However, the variety of these theological ideologies, within the 
traditional churches, often shows minimal acceptance of LGBTQ 
individuals who believed that the traditional churches must include 
them. Many religious LGBTQ individuals believe that there is a 
spiritual aspect to their sexuality which, if ignored, threatens their 


existence as emotionally and physically healthy individuals. 


Western civil society is still witnessing the dissolution of traditional 
male only social clubs. This phenomenon opens up structured public 
spaces in civil society for novel sexual groupings which extends 
beyond the heterosexual matrix. As many gay activists have 
indicated in the past, the challenge is now for traditional churches to 
follow suit and become public spaces where LGTBQ issues can be 
freely and honestly discussed. Such public structuring, when 
successful, would provide an alternative experience to many 
“closed” family and religious structures in which gay individuals 
often have no support. As noted earlier, the groups calling for 
inclusive LGTBQ structures, need not be religious. They may be 
strictly secular and orientated to human friendship, or human worth. 
In the Western cultural context, those seeking to found secular 
communities of human friendship and worth are likely to rely on 
experience and reason, and those seeking to found a religious 
community will necessarily rely on scripture and tradition. These 


latter will rely on an understanding of God’s will for the individual 
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and collective faithful constituting their communities be they 


Jewish, Christian or Islamic. 


To my mind, the question of Church or Gay Religious Community 
with respect to LGBTQ social status remains undecided. LGBTQ 
individuals face threatening issues similar to racial oppression and 
white privilege within the greater experience of the formalization 
(and politicizing) of contemporary Western sexual experience. In 
the context of the formalization of the sexual cultural experience 
there are further questions to be asked such as: In the re-formalizing 
of culture is God revealing new truths? What criteria do we use to 
validate another’s experience? Can we, in fact, validate another’s 
experience? The extended quote from Holy Conversations sets these 
yet-to-be-answered questions in an historical context of traditional 
Christian doctrinal development. 
Christianity has an enormous legacy of tradition. In the first 
century, Christian tradition was one small aspect of Jewish 
tradition. As this Jewish-Christian movement spread to 
differing towns and cities, tradition evolved through the 
varying practices of the evangelists and and the stories told 
about Jesus and his followers. These stories spread through 
accounts that were eventually included in the official canon 
of the Bible, like the Gospel of Mark and Luke-Acts stories. 
Evangelists also taught about Jesus through accounts that 
were later excluded from the Bible, like the Gospel of Mary 
Magdalene and the Gospel of Thomas. After the Emperor 
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Constantine recognized Christianity as an official religion in 
the Roman Empire (386 c.e.), Christian tradition continued 
to spread and grow at a more rapid pace in the ancient 
Mediterranean and North African world. Among ancient 
Christians, traditions concerned with institutionalizing the 
church increased and were added to the traditions of the early 
church movement previously persecuted by the Roman state. 
Centuries later, medieval European church traditions, which 
included monastic life as well as crusades killing Muslims 
and Jews, multiplied. At the same time, more entrenched 
organizational traditions continued to grow in Jerusalem and 
Rome. Many variations of Christian tradition grew out of the 
European Protestant Reformation movement in the 1500s 
and evolved through Christianity’s role in the African slave 


trade. 


From about the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries onward, 
Christian tradition in the Americas again encompassed 
diverse forms, with a range including Puritan, Quaker, and 
Catholic beliefs. Here the major currents of Christian 
tradition encompassed justifications for the rape and 
genocide of indigenous Native peoples together with the 
theft of their land, as well as for the system of chattel slavery 
for African Americans. It also included conflicts about 
baptism, witchcraft, and the disposition of the soul after 


death. Throughout the nineteenth and early twentieth 
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centuries certain understandings of Christian tradition were 
launched from the United States through missionary 
movements among people in Asia and Africa. Christian 
tradition evolved through interactions with varied cultural 


traditions that the missionaries encountered in each context. 


Today Christian tradition is defined by Catholic and 
Orthodox church doctrine and polity of hundreds of 
Protestant denominations and _ independent — church 
organizations throughout the world. It is expressed in the 
behavior of millions of ordinary Christians worldwide who 


give witness to the Christian faith in their daily lives. 


For Jesus, tradition was something he came to fulfill through 
his mission and ministry. When starting out, Jesus 
announced to his own Jewish community that the prophetic 
scriptural tradition about God’s promise to send someone to 
liberate the oppressed was fulfilled on that day (Luke 4: 16 - 
22). Tradition was also something that he came to interpret. 
Jesus rebuked religious leaders for being concerned about 
how his disciples broke with tradition, saying to them, “For 
the sake of tradition, you make void the word of God. You 
hypocrites! Isaiah prophesied rightly about you when he 
said: “This people honors me with their lips, but their hearts 
are far from me; in vain do they worship me, teaching human 


precepts as doctrines” (Matt. 15:6-9). The religious 
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authorities persecuted Jesus for behavior that violated the 
official understandings of tradition. After he violated 
tradition by healing the man with the withered hand on the 
Sabbath, the leaders ‘immediately’ conspired against him in 


order to figure out how ‘to destroy him’ (Mark 3:6).°? 


>? Oliveto, K. P. et al (2005:93). Holy Conversations: Talking about 
Homosexuality, a Congregational Resource. 
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5. AN OBSERVATION: THE METROPOLITAN 
COMMUNITY CHURCH 


In this section I present my perspective (as observed through 
publicly posted information) and appraisal (as filtered through a 
phenomenological critique) of the Metropolitan Community Church 
as a social phenomenon evident in present day culture. My approach 
does not involve any direct involvement with the MCC. Most of the 
earlier philosophical observations about the MCC of which I am 
familiar were made by religious philosophers prior to the advent of 
the Internet and the World Wide Web. These two new phenomena, 
virtually universal in contemporary Western society, have no doubt 
heightened the consciousness of the general population to the 
existence of the MCC. Together they account for the major sources 


of my observations. 
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However, the MCC evolved out of mainstream ecclesiology that 
was dominant in North American religious culture before the advent 
of the Internet and WWW and its chronological history has 


1. > Given 


subsequently been uploaded to these media outlets, et a 
the presence of the Internet and WWW the MCC appears to be a 
growing community, or social movement in light of an increasing 
number of LGTBQ individuals “coming out” into the public square. 
Besides LGTBQ individuals the MCC clearly attracts other 
minorities to its community. Given its presence in the world of 
growing digital technology, philosophers and sociologists may 
legitimately ask if the MCC does not offer some romantic nostalgia 
for those marginalized individuals who grew up in, but subsequently 
left behind traditional organized religion. The answer may lie 
somewhere within these pages. As a fringe social phenomenon (as 
it appears to be at the moment) the MCC is a creative and growing 
religious community. I hope to address, to a minimal level of 
philosophical satisfaction, this phenomenon and the observations 


that follow. 


>3] give the word media a wider meaning than it has in current popular usage. It 
covers theatre, cinema, radio, television as well as newspapers and cable news 
networks. Media communication needs interpretation. Further, “it depends 
whether what is conveyed accords with the nature of the medium used, whether 
it is conveyed with proper intentions, who conveys it, whether its source is a 
private or an official one, what audience it is addressed to and therefore how far 
the audience is able to form a critical judgment about it, how far the reader, 
listener, or viewer is likely to be able to evaluate it, at what time and place it is 
conveyed, and therefore who has access to it.” Decree on the Mass Media in 
Flannery, Vatican IT (note “b,” p. 549). 
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The MCC, as it appears to me, has difficulty in establishing itself as 
a stable and permanent component in contemporary society. This 
continues to be so since it reflects a change in the traditional 
normative culture and belief systems. God is an unidentified agent 
within the MCC. And indeed, it appears that God is not required to 
be an agent at all from the perspective of some MCC members. The 
kind of community it reflects is capable of re-absorbing elements of 
the former culture of LGBTQ members, but the degree of retention 
of traditional orthodoxy is doubtful. Often the MCC exhibits the 
values of a sect. That is to say the MCC is composed of small groups 
who aspire to personal inward perfection and renounce any idea of 
dominating the world, which characterizes the view of a sect. The 
societal goal of the MCC appears to act as an influential agent 
without being a dominating force. Understood thus, the MCC 
community conforms to Emst Troeltsch’s definition: “The sect, 
therefore, does not educate nations in the mass, but it gathers a select 
group of the elect, and places it in sharp opposition to the world.” ** 
These observations of a sociological nature may be observed and 


evaluated from a phenomenological philosophical perspective. 


In light of the human evolutionary process, present humanity 
appears to be evolving towards a stage of posthumanity that will 
engage individuals more deeply in an autonomous intellectual 


culture. An autonomous intellectual culture is evolving and 


54 “Church and Sect.” Ernst Troeltsch in The Theories of Society, Vol. 1 
(1961:664). 
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produces societal differences within itself; it does not produce 
similarities. The particular question then becomes: Where does the 
MCC fit in to the culture at large? As a community of like-minded 
individuals, members of the MCC appear to be conscious of how 
their experiences have affected them. They have distinguished 
where differences exist among themselves and other Christians with 
regard to the understanding of sexuality. On a personal level, 
members of the MCC are sensitive to a status that is not recognized 
by all social commentators, or religious and civil legislators. This is 
a recurring theme evident in the personal testimonies of LGBTQ 


individuals that any serious review of gay literature will confirm. 


The MCC cannot exclude traces of its traditional religious past. 
Positively, these traces of the past provide a way of coherence for 
the LGTBQ individual. Therefore, the MCC provides for many 
options within its organizational structure to ensure coherence of the 
religious life for its members, regardless of their divergent 
backgrounds. These expressions include optional belief in the 
traditional Christian doctrines, 1.e., creation, immortality of the soul, 
the acceptance of a corporate Creed, or its equivalent. From a 
phenomenological perspective a personal statement of faith does not 
replace a corporate (public) Creed. That being the case, it appears 
that the members of an MCC congregation would be hard pressed to 
gather as a body of united Christians professing one faith. However, 
their self-understanding as a societal phenomenon may be 


authentically expressed in the phrase “unity in diversity.” Even a 
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casual glance at the publicly available information about the MCC 


confirms this observation. 


The administration and membership of traditional churches see the 
MCC as deviant, but the MCC does not see itself that way. Their 
view arises from the failure of the established churches to 
understand the issues of MCC members. They are not deviating 
from human sexuality but rather showing a different was of being 
human sexually. The classical doctrine of heterosexuality dominates 
the pastoral care of LGBTQ individuals in many established 
churches. Having been recognized as providing a particular form of 
pastoral care for their members the MCC communities appear to be 
gaining acceptance as a societally-grounded (phenomenological) 
institution. That is, the MCC offers its members new and 
unconventional life-affirming options in their religious experience. 
Ironically, these unconventional life-affirming activities have begun 
to appear as a normative cultural phenomenon for a specific type of 
personality, i.e., a queer personality, and this has attracted the 


attention of philosophers. 


Modern philosophy, which is the method of interpretation for my 
observations, has no polemical purpose in itself. Its agenda or goal 
is not set in advance. In fact, I set the purpose of interpretation and 
am solely responsible for my conclusions. I am undertaking this 
investigation as an amateur and not as a professional philosopher of 


the academy. I maintain that any competent critical thinker can be a 
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philosopher about values in life. For example, an LGTBQ individual 
may have opinions and ideas about effecting doctrinal or pastoral 
changes in Christian theology without being an accredited 
theologian. Religiously inclined LGTBQ individuals can undertake 
a project of “queering” the dialogue between God’s word and the 


believer’s response resulting in new studies and interpretations 


according to Katherine Johnson’s manifesto of queer sexuality. 


‘Queer’ had long been used as a term of insult for lesbians 
and gay men, but by the late 1980s it was undergoing a 
reappropriation within ‘queer cultures.’ Of central 
importance was the socio-political context of the HIV/AIDS 
crisis that was sweeping though queer communities against 
a political landscape of a growing conservatism. Thus in 
similar conditions to those that underpinned — the 
paradigmatic shift within sexuality studies created by Mary 
MclIntosh’s ‘Homosexual role,’ the explosion of queer 
studies entailed asking new types of questions, or finding a 


new place to begin. * 


Thus, the MCC discloses a community that believes in living 
theologically “beyond confessional boundaries.” The MCC as a 
social organization discloses a beginning, but does it disclose an 


end. In this sense then, there is no teleological goal to the existence 


> Sexuality a Psychosocial Manifesto, (2015:87). 
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of the MCC as a contemporary societal phenomenon in itself. It is a 


dynamic, undetermined and open-ended existential phenomenon. 


The creation of any dominant ideology is often held by many 
LGTBQ individuals to be somewhat of a social pathology since it is 
rooted in a fixed point of view that often excludes their experience 
which is considered an aberration. I suspect that for many MCC 
community members the dominant heterosexual ideology appears 
counter-productive in establishing social freedom and _ personal 
growth for LGTBQ individuals. The ambiguity of sexual identity 
and the heterodoxy of personal beliefs causes some philosophers to 
wonder if this is not a hidden and unconscious ideology itself within 
MCC communities that challenges the credibility of the established 
churches. The credibility of churches today requires human reasons 
(as opposed only to divine reasons) to retain Christian belief among 
their adherents. Divine authority plays an increasingly minor role in 
persuading the faithful to believe. Thus, a perceived danger to the 
faith, as recognized by classically-minded Christians, is that 
traditional (and apparently necessary) Christian beliefs are being 
reduced to modern philosophical humanism characteristic of 
atheism. °° Renaissance humanism, however, as opposed to modern 


philosophical humanism, characterizes a revival in the culture of the 


5° As Gaudium et Spes (para. 20) notes: “Modern atheism often takes a 
systematic form. ... For those who profess atheism of this kind freedom means 
that humanity constitutes its own end and is the sole maker, in total control, of 
its own history. ... The sense of power which modern technical progress 
produces in people may encourage this outlook.” Flannery, Vatican IT 
(1996:182). 
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ancient world that did not focus on religion, but on the nature of the 
human being. And it was viewed as less threatening to LGTBQ 


individuals. This continues to be the case today. 


In light of public descriptions of MCC communities, I wonder if the 
members are not, in fact, re-interpreting the classical notion of God? 
To me the MCC appears as an existential phenomenon known as a 
“restless church” described by Gregory Baum. He lists the criteria 
to define a restless church from an existential philosophical 
perspective. While not denying the role of revelation in constituting 
the church, revelation is definitely a secondary concern in his 
understanding. His criteria, to my mind, provide ample food for 


thought for LGTBQ Christians. 


e Human beings are listeners to other human listeners and 
not necessarily knowers of other human beings. “Saying 
that man is a listener is different from saying that he is a 
knower. When man is called a knower then his vis-a-vis 
is truth, possibly abstract, impersonal truth. When man 
is called a listener then his vis-a-vis is always a person.” 
I suggest that humanity, regardless of sexual orientation, 
listens to God and knows creation. 

e The personal structure of humanity is dialogical. 
Humans become persons through dialogue with other 
humans. “Man is forever led into new situations, he 


listens to a summons that does not come from himself 
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and by responding to it he determines his existence as a 
person.” The novel truth of this insight is that humanity 
is its own co-creator in the presence of the universal 
creator God. 

Humanity grows through a process of conversions. 
Humanity is not a static essence fated to endure through 
time. Rather, “wherever people are, they are summoned 
to growth, to leave their childish past behind, and to 
assume greater responsibility for themselves and for 
their environment.” Thanks to the proliferation of social 
media the need to assume greater responsibility is 
becoming increasingly evident. 

Humanity is in need of community to become itself. 
“What is true of early childhood is true of later life. Man 
needs the community to fulfill his destiny. Without the 
help of his brothers, and ultimately the whole human 
family, man cannot exercise his divine vocation of 
reconciling and humanizing life on earth.” The 
implication is that LGTBQ individuals require the 
assistance of their own community. 

Human life is constantly threatened by external and 
internal forces. “Man is threatened by the outer and inner 
situation of his life to become unfaithful to the divine call 
of becoming truly human.” The theological lesson to be 
learned here is that humanity, since the Fall, begins as 


inadequately human and has begun a life-long and 
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seemingly ageless journey to complete the project of 
achieving full human status. Even a cursory reflection on 
the global history of humanity (from a_ biblical 


perspective) confirms this. *” 


Clearly this understanding of a restless church, with appropriate 
adaptation, can describe the values of the MCC as a community 
open to all Christians, gay or straight. As I understand it at the 
present time, the MCC presents as a reflection of a new religious 
and political society in the throes of being born as a social 
phenomenon in the context of identity politics. This development is, 
in fact, not new. New religious phenomena within classical 
Christianity which mirror the changes in civil and political society 
from one stage of evolution to another are historically evident. This 
leads me to wonder if the MCC communities truly reflect a common 
world of meaning, or do they engage in creative disaffiliation as a 


community, of which Harvey Cox has spoken? *® 


The loss of credibility suffered by many traditional religious 
systems within Western society has spurred a renewal of personal 
self-understanding as religious communities are re-structured. The 


negative experiences of the past, having been rejected, has given rise 


7 The Credibility of the Church Today, (1968:180-192) The book has a Nihil 
Obstat and and Imprimatur. 
58 Cox, Harvey (1965:230) The Secular City: Secularization and Urbanization in 


Theological Perspective. 
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to a new, more positive, re-structuring of sexual relationships with 
re-interpretation of religious dogmas, doctrines and laws with 
LGBTQ individuals in mind. And this re-structuring may be 
appraised from a phenomenological perspective (and possibly more 
successfully) than from a classical perspective in the context of the 
present day. From my perspective, Western humanity is becoming 
less supportive of classical philosophy and more avant-garde in its 
contemporary self-understanding. In the modern world people live 
through a diversity of institutions and are subject to many 
influences. Structures do not exist apart from people and their 
attitudes must be taken into account in re-structuring religious 
systems. Their assessment of the purpose of life and the purpose of 
ministry has brought about a change in the contemporary 


philosophical perspective. 


Even though traditional structures have discriminated against 
LGTBQ individuals and often fail to embody Christian truth and 
values according to the MCC, this community has managed to retain 
traces of its classical origins in its polity. As a religious philosopher, 
I wonder if it can sustain this status as Western society escalates into 
an increasingly secular future. The techno-digital sciences, 
apparently lacking need for any sort of overt divinity, is a legitimate 
concern for all religious institutions. A larger question for all 
churches and Christian communities, queer and straight, is: are they 
able to be a sign of faith, hope and love for a posthuman world? 


Indeed, will they even be accepted in a posthuman world? To be an 
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accepted sign of faith, hope and love in a posthuman world, it 
appears to me that personal consciousness, expressed individually 
and collectively, will found new structures of community, rather 
than simply reform antecedent structures. For those LGBTQ 
individuals involved this will be a positive experience. An additional 
Christian presence in the world today is accommodating an 
emerging new pattern of sexual and personal relationships. In every 
period of Christian history, the church has tried to find an 
appropriate social embodiment. A critical review of history suggests 
that the Constantinian model of the church (structured as a sacred 


entity) need not be taken as exclusively normative today. 


The sacred is not merely a transcendent cultural phenomenon 
inherited as a legacy hovering in the background of humanity’s 
consciousness. That which is sacred is disclosed through humanity’s 
consciousness as it evolves in maturity bringing about a societal 
change in the structure of religious communities in the service of 
LGTBQ and humanitarian needs. The MCC, as a contemporary 


societal phenomenon, appears to fit this description. 
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The Phenomenological Approach 


I undertake this appraisal from a phenomenological perspective 
which is probably still somewhat unfamiliar to many Western 
philosophers. Phenomenology is a_ subjective method of 
interpretation which has been in use by philosophers, social 
scientists and theologians throughout history. It is a method that 
focuses on the consciousness of what a person observes in life. To 
be critically conscious one must be conscious of some thing, some 
object i.e., of living organisms, of non-living things, of objects made 
by human hands, of ideas and notions of the mind, etc. In all cases 
the observance, which is of significance to the observer, is 
subjectively interpreted, including the observation of one’s own 


actions. In this chapter I appraise the Metropolitan Community 
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Church through documentation supplied consciously by the various 
branches of the MCC community and freely available on the World 
Wide Web. I subsequently interpret these documents collectively as 
disclosing a single phenomenon. My intention is not to replace the 
traditional ontology of religious interpretation, but to attain to a 
deeper consciousness of the religious existence of the MCC as 
disclosed through a phenomenological interpretation. In short, the 
phenomenological method is not the diametric opposite of the 
ontological; it is a more comprehensive one than the latter, whose 
merits it preserves and whose inadequacies it tries to remedy. °? The 
phenomenological method, as I employ it here, presumes three 
distinct principles of human existence. One, human subjectivity and 
objectivity are distinguishable, but not separable, as human 
intellectual (mental) activity. They occur as simultaneous aspects of 
human observation and experience. An object is observed as beyond 
one’s mind “out there” (objectively) and at the same time 
“interpreted within” one’s mind (subjectively). Two, subjectivity 
and objectivity are foundational to human intellectual life in 
Western philosophy. Three, the phenomenological method of 
interpretation presupposes the primordial unity of life out of which 
objectivity and subjectivity are the intellectual products of 
evolutionary thinking. Contrary to much contemporary expectation, 


computers not being alive, cannot act objectively or subjectively. 


» Cf. Dewart, Leslie. The Evolution of Consciousness: (1989:31). 
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A Phenomenological Appraisal of Religious Texts 


Religious texts, print or digital, present an object “out there” for 
phenomenological study and must be interpreted in relation to a 
contemporary religious phenomenon as their source. Therefore, I 
focus on the digital texts only (freely available on the internet) and 
relate them to the MCC to form my appraisal of the community as a 
social phenomenon within Western society. That is to say it is the 
self-description of the MCC, presumably supplied in good faith, 
upon which I base my appraisal. As well, this public self- 
description, which forms the common ground for all interpreters, is 


subject to evolutionary change. 


My appraisal of the MCC relies on the credibility of a reader-centred 
approach. That is, no actual participation in the MMC is required, 
but simply the ability to comprehend the public literature describing 
the MCC is sufficient to disclose the intended purpose of the 
community. The intended purpose, 1.e., the societal realization of the 
community, must be sufficiently evident to others to be credible. 


Thus, my appraisal is subject to critique by other philosophers, 


Generally, the self-descriptive literature of the MCC is expressed 
from the particular point of view of the authors at their moment of 
writing. The descriptions are presented from a_ privileged 
perspective, that is, from members who are expressing their 
immediate personal experience and committing it to written form. 


Thus, these descriptions most likely will change as the experience 
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of the MCC membership evolves. The authors narrate from an 
authoritative and personal point of view which amounts to an 
inducement (or testimony) for the reader to experience, as a true 


social phenomenon, what is described in the literature. 


The Value of the MCC as a Social Phenomenon 

The following interpretation results from my musing on what I 
perceive to be the overall phenomenological value of the MCC as a 
social phenomenon in contemporary Western culture. This is 
particularly significant in light of the advent of the Internet and 
World Wide Web through which the community’s values are largely 


communicated. 


The MCC began as a fellowship of churches. The fellowship does 
not claim any founding individual in the sense of an iconic historical 
personality whose experience is perpetually necessary and integral 
to the community. Members are free to bring their own 
understanding of a prophetic or divine personality who may have 
inspired them. Each church is linked to the other through affiliation 
as an open and inclusive body. The MCC appears constituted by a 
collection of individuals, not comfortable in mainline churches, who 
want to belong somewhere. There is a perceived promise that each 
unique individual can maintain a personal identity amid a collection 
of differing identities. MCC churches offer a picture of Christianity 
and religion which celebrates God’s diverse creativity. Understood 


phenomenologically, there is an evolutionary value to representing 
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a “restless church” as noted above. As a restless church the MCC is 
a positive and dynamic concept, whose members are prepared to 
listen to each other seemingly knowing that each member lacks 
something the other possesses. Members come to experience the 
truth through a dialogue with others in the community. Should 
personal growth occur among the members, it occurs through a 
process of confirming previous conversions as part of God’s saving 
creativity. God’s saving creativity is perceived as a remedy for the 
external and internal threats that impede the personal development 
of the individual. It is through their membership in the community 


that MCC adherents hope to become truly themselves. 


From its inception, the MCC acknowledged the co-existence and 
necessary relationship of sexuality and spirituality. In the minds of 
its members this requires interpreting philosophy and theology in a 
new key, that is, from a queer perspective. An assumption that most 
likely needs to be re-evaluated is that straight people are the 
exclusive originators and custodians of a philosophy and theology 
that determines what it means to be queer in contemporary society. 
A new understanding, outside the norms of the traditional churches, 
is needed. However, it must be remembered that no two theologians, 
gay or straight, propose their world views identically in bringing the 
message of God’s love to homosexual persons. The MCC’s message 
of love disclose MCC churches as communities reaching beyond 
traditional confessional boundaries. As a social phenomenon, within 


themselves, differences notwithstanding, there appears to be no 
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recognition of “insiders” or “outsiders” within MCC churches. This 
observation, which has an historical and sociological beginning, 
continues to evolve as an institutional value and there seems to be 
no defined end in sight as to where its evolution will lead. Further, 
continuing expansion has established MCC communities in a variety 
of countries and cultures in which their particular devotion to human 
rights and justice extends the gospel message to issues of human 
sexuality, gender identity, race, poverty, and more. Since its 
founding in 1968, the MCC has been at the vanguard of civil and 
human rights movements by addressing important issues such as 
racism, sexism, homophobia, ageism, and other forms of 
oppression. MCC has been on the forefront in the struggle towards 
matriage equality in the US and other countries worldwide and 
continues to be a powerful voice in the LGBTQ equality movement. 


Herein lies its value as a social phenomenon. 


MCC Adaptability as a Value 
Each Metropolitan Community Church is locally founded, locally 


governed and locally supported. Such governance allows the local 
congregation to form its own government according to the desire of 
its adherents. This results in a flexibility in facilitating change as the 
local culture changes. However, congregations determine their own 
bylaws and governance, receiving guidance from _ the 
denominational offices. This guidance presumes some 
understanding of a “common world of meaning” to which each 


congregation adheres. It is thus prevented from becoming a fringe 
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phenomenon without a larger identity. Therefore, it is prevented 
from adopting an attitude of “creative disaffiliation” as a negative 
experience. Rather, a positive experience will most likely be 


experienced. As Charles Davis has noted: 


What creative disaffiliation will involve for the individual 
will depend upon his personal understanding and situation. 
For an increasing number it will mean a renunciation of their 
denominational membership. For others it need not do so. 
They will find sufficient freedom and scope for honest and 
sincere Christian living and mission within formal 
membership of their Church. The renewal and 
reorganization of the Christian Church will be achieved by 
people working from either direction, from without as well 


as from within the present Church structures. °° 


The process of creative affiliation as disclosed by MCC polity 
affirms the MCC communities as social phenomena that embrace 


the overall core values of its members. 


“The MCC denominational offices, the administrative and spiritual 
arm of our collective fellowship, maintains global ministries, 
programs and missions” states an internet posting. From my 


philosophical perspective this sounds like a statement that could 


6° A Question of Conscience (1967:238). 
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apply to any hierarchical church or ecclesiastical community. 
However, minus a corporate political affiliation it does not reflect 
the legacy of the Constantinian church of Western history. MCC’s 
Board of Elders, elected denominational leaders arise out of 
contemporary culture and provide local churches with both spiritual 
and administrative guidance for healthy church life within local 
settings. Its governing structure is not imposed by an outside 
authority. In this sense it appears, potentially, that the MCC is a 
harbinger of what the future may look like regarding all 


ecclesiastical (voluntary) communities. 


The Metropolitan Community Church is distinguished by an 
unfinished calling and a prophetic destiny. It appears that members 
of the MCC communities recognize that changes in_ their 
communities and in themselves are the result of some agency whose 
task is still in progress. The question arises, then, does being 
distinguished by an unfinished calling and a prophetic destiny place 
the MCC within a traditional understanding of Christian vocation? I 
wonder if the MCC accepts the Christian understanding that “the 
most intimate truth thus revealed about God and human salvation 
shines forth for us in Christ, who is himself both the mediator and 
the sum total of revelation’ [my italics]. °'. The MCC claims: “We 


are a global movement of spiritually and sexually diverse people 


61 Dei Verbum (para. 2) in Flannery Vatican II (1996:98). According to John 
21:25 the written gospels are far from exhaustive. They contain only fractions of 
Christ’s life. 
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who are fully awake to God’s enduring love.” In its mission 
experience the MCC appears to be signaling a doctrinal and pastoral 
change in the approach to the spiritual life of its adherents. 
Following the example of Jesus (often beyond the extent to which it 
is known) and empowered by the Spirit, they seek to build leading- 
edge church communities that demand, proclaim, and live out 
justice in the world. As leading-edge communities the MCC appears 
to present to the world a new religious structure according to a 
different pattern. This new presentation appears to be generated 
from the failure of the traditional churches to guide and restructure 
their communities for the benefit of MCC members. Historical 
evidence in every period of Christian history discloses a degree of 
failure in the traditional churches to meet needs of some of its 
members provoking a new and appropriate form of social 
embodiment. The new social embodiment, or phenomenon, seems 
to result from a queering of the dialogue between God’s word and 


God’s faithful. 


Particular MCC Communities 


Particular MCC communities transform themselves at the same time 
that they envision transforming the world. But what kind of global 
society do they envision? Is it one that is in continuity with a 
traditional past? It appears to be more like one that has evolved away 
from a traditional past. One might speculate that the values the MCC 
espouses have been influenced, if not absorbed, from a former 


culture of the founding individuals of the MCC. Do the core values 
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of the MCC reflect a creative church sufficiently evident that is a 
church and not a sect? (As I have discussed elsewhere in this book.) 
It proclaims and practices a spirituality that is anchored in the 
liberating Gospel of Jesus Christ and confronts the issues of our 
volatile, uncertain, and complex world. These latter conditions, 
volatility, uncertainty, and complexity are very significant. Does the 
societal evidence, as phenomenologically interpreted, indicate that 
the adherents of the MCC are sufficiently mature to establish a 


contemporary ecclesiology? 


The MCC is called to develop and equip leaders, congregations, and 
ministries that foster spiritual growth, do the work of justice, act 
with compassion, and integrate sexuality and spirituality. They 
purport to do this through offering high-value training, local church 
support and resourcing, cutting edge theological exploration, and 
expanding partnerships. Save for the integration of sexuality and 
spirituality, it may be argued that the preceding values have evolved 
out of mainstream ecclesiastical understanding. Further, within a 
growing techno-digital world-wide culture, is it likely that MCC 
adherents may “backslide” and show a pining for a more nostalgic 


era of Christian romanticism? Only the future will tell. 


Some MCC Community Core Values 


Inclusion: God’s love of all is of great moral value in resisting the 
practice of exclusion in the ministry of the MCC. They want to 


continue to be conduits of faith where everyone is included in the 
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family of God, and where all welcomed at God’s table. It appears 
that which is sacred is not a mere transcendent idea inherited from 
an unsophisticated past which lurks in the background of MCC 
ethics. Inclusion, which is love, appears to be sacred and offers more 
than a simple respect for others within the human family. Inclusion, 


as an act of love, has a transcendent value of itself. 


Community: The MCC offers a safe and open community for people 
to worship, learn, and grow in their faith. It is committed to 
equipping its members to do the work that God has called them to 
do in the world. Their members overwhelmingly interpret God in a 
Judeo-Christian sense. But minority interpretations are evident in 
some communities, i.e., Islam or atheistic philosophy. A speculative 
question arises within this communal arrangement: can the MCC 
maintain its credibility as an effective religious community while 
tolerating sacred and secular values as ostensibly equal? Again, only 


time will tell. 


Spiritual Transformation: Providing a message of spiritual 
liberation from an oppressive religious system is what guides MCC 
ministry. They believe that when people are invited to experience 
God through the life and ministry of Christ, individual lives will be 
transformed. (Such transformation in Christ is not simply a 
conversion process from one denomination to another. It is a 
personal metanoia.) In their personal metanoia, MCC members 


cannot hide from traces of their philosophical and theological past. 
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Traces of their philosophical and theological past provide an 
adapted alternative model for the spiritual transformation of MCC 
members. The spiritual transformation of MCC adherents is 
intended to influence the rest of the world, without proselytizing 
them. Their purpose is to queer society in the sense of anti- 
conformity and anti-identity societal perspectives. While there is 
evidence of an expression of the traditional Christian doctrines in 
the MCC, i.e., creation, immortality of the soul, etc., there is no 
evidence of a Creed or equivalent. Spiritual transformation is a 


subjective process. 


Justice: The MCC tends to work more and to talk less, as it were. 
They are committed to resisting the structures that oppress people 
and standing alongside those who suffer under the weight of 
oppressive systems, being guided always by their commitment to 
Global Human Rights. This further characterizes the MCC as a 
“restless church” phenomenon, it seems to me, not satisfied with the 
status quo. Such restlessness also suggests that the MCC is a 
Christian congregational body fashioning a new political and social 
reality in the throes of being born without a Constantinian history. 
Ordination (professional ministry) in the MCC reflects a biblical 


model according to its 2020 Clergy Manual. © The early Christian 


©2 In the New Testament book of Acts, we learn that Paul and Barnabas ordained 
leaders for each congregation, praying for them and committing them to God’s 
service. | In the Hebrew Bible, Moses is told to anoint, ordain and consecrate 
priests. 2 Throughout the bible we read of people answering a call to ordained 
ministry and being commissioned to serve the community in the name of God. 
Answering the vocational call to ordained ministry in Metropolitan Community 
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community reflects this status, prior to the Constantinian 
recognition and incorporation of the sect into the state’s political 
apparatus. That is to say that the MCC mirrors ancient Christian 
roots and values which sought change in the civil and political 


society of the day. 


Churches is a lengthy and courageous process. One discerns within oneself such 
a calling, and then seeks guidance in testing and having that call confirmed. 
Periods of spiritual formation, psychological testing, theological education, and 
practical training bring one finally to a place where the larger “body” says that 
one is fully prepared to enter into the life of professional ministry Clergy 
Manual (2020:5). 
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7. A PERSONAL QUEER HISTORY 


Introduction 

In this chapter, among other sources, © I draw upon edited excerpts 
from “The Lord Is My Shepherd, And He Knows I’m Gay” authored 
by MCC Founder and Moderator, Rev. Troy D. Perry. I view this 
personal narrative in written form as a document susceptible to 
appraisal through phenomenological criteria. Some of which are 1) 
the text becomes real in the reading experience of the reader, 2) the 
content of the text becomes the common ground for all 
reader/interpreters, 3) the references in the text stimulate the 


reader’s memory of similar and not-so- similar experiences, 4) the 


63 My source is a four-part document that was released in Fall, 2004. It consists 
of compiled of interviews and writings of Rev. Elder Troy Perry, Founder and 
Moderator of the MCC, which tell the story of MCC’s beginnings from his 
perspective. 
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only source for the narrative is the thought of the author which is 
expressed in the language used by the author, 5) it is only through 
exploring the possibilities of the author’s assignment of meaning to 
the text that the discovery of personal creativity can be understood 
as a liberation and a limitation, 6) the author intends to replace the 
reader’s reality with that of the author via the text, 7) the author’s 
position is not an a priori given, but a reconstruction from memory 
and hindsight. Therefore, as a critical philosopher, and relying on a 
degree of personal competence concerning cultural studies, I 
comment on these texts from a personal perspective thus “making 
them mine” through interpretation, as it were. Others will no doubt 


understand it differently. 


Texts and Commentary 


“In 1968, a year before New York’s Stonewall Riots, a series 

of most unlikely events in Southern California resulted in the 

birth of the world’s first church group with a primary, 

positive ministry to gays, lesbians, bisexual, and transgender 

persons.” 
All these unlikely events are recognized as phenomena, expected 
and otherwise, which have antecedent causes. Such events are 
existential in nature and bring about real effects. Knowledge of these 
antecedent causes, on the part of the reader/interpreter allows for a 
deeper and more accurate understanding of the events themselves 
and their significance for the author’s agenda and the reader’s 


understanding. 
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“Those events, a failed relationship, an attempted suicide, a 
reconnection with God, an unexpected prophecy, and the 
birth of a dream led to MCC’s first worship service: a 
gathering of 12 people in Rev. Troy Perry’s living room in 
Huntington Park, California on October 6, 1968.” 
From a phenomenological philosophical perspective, the five events 
listed, a failed relationship, an attempted suicide, a reconnection 
with God, an unexpected prophecy and the birth of a dream, did not 
occur independently in the life of a human being. That is to say that 
they would not have occurred without Perry’s involvement. They 
are not natural in themselves, but in some manner, have been 
directed through Perry’s agency. Their relationship culminated in a 
worship service unique to human beings, although it could have 


been otherwise. The worship service was not a necessary outcome. 


“That first worship service in a Los Angeles suburb in 1968 
launched the international movement of Metropolitan 
Community Churches, which today has grown to 43,000 
members and adherents in almost 300 congregations in 22 
countries. During the past 36 years, MCC’s prophetic 
witness has forever changed the face of Christianity and 
helped to fuel the international struggle for LGBT rights and 


equality.” 


4 Information accessed from the WWW June 2020. 
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Since the MCC is a religious community the use of the word 
“prophetic” is appropriate in classifying the records of the MCC. 
However, in evaluating the public texts of the community, from my 
perspective, much of their content may also be classed as 
philosophical testimony. I say this because, as to their 
characteristics, I compare and contrast philosophy and prophecy as 


illustrated in the following chart. 


Parallel Perspectives 


Philosophy Prophecy 
The philosopher is the The prophet is the bearer and 
bearer and interpreter of interpreter of the word of God. 
knowledge. 
The philosopher responds to | The prophet responds to an 
wonder about (or irresistible divine call at some 


dissatisfaction with) life as | point in his or her life. 
“love of wisdom.” 


Philosophers discuss Prophets are themselves “signs” 
“signs” of knowledge given | of the divine will reflected in their 
their personal perspective. persons. 

Human knowledge is The divine message is expressed 
expressed through the through the individual 

individual temperament and | temperament and natural talents 
natural talents of the of the prophet. 

philosopher. 

The philosopher’s The prophet’s message relates to 
knowledge may be our present and future, as well as 


understood in his/her time, | the prophet’s own time. 
our time and a future time. 


Contra Perspectives 


[Although possibly shared, the The prophet’s words are 
philosopher’s words are his or her | simultaneously God’s and 
own. his or her own. 
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Philosophers discuss or dispute Genuine prophets 

among themselves, but denounce those held to be 
respectfully so. spurious or frauds. 
Philosophers arise within the Prophets are sent to the 
human condition. people of God. 


In the above quoted text, the qualifier, the “MCC’s prophetic 
witness has forever changed the face of Christianity” interpreted as 
a prophetic conclusion raises a number of questions for the 
phenomenological philosopher, particularly regarding the structure 
of Christianity. Christian structures are the public face of belief and 
do not exist apart from the people whose philosophical and political 
experience must be taken into account. Thus, one might ask: has the 
purpose and ministry of traditional churches been altered due to the 
MCC experience? Traditional structures have been experienced, or 
at least have been perceived, to have failed in embodying Christian 
truth and values for LGBTQ individuals. How else could they have 


lost their credibility? 


“In the early 1960s, Rev. Perry was defrocked as a 
clergyperson by a Pentecostal denomination because of his 
homosexuality. He spent the next several years struggling to 
reconcile his sexuality and his Christian spirituality. Rev. 
Perry described the events that preceded the first worship 
MCC service: A failed romance, an attempted suicide, a 
reconnection with God, an unexpected prophecy and the 


birth of a dream.” 
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The loss of credibility of an existing order of social relationships, in 


6 is often devastating for 


this case among Pentecostal Christians, 
individuals in whatever context. This devastation is a human 
phenomenon. One’s self-understanding of personal community, and 
the activities that result from this community, are all lost. This 
phenomenon amounts to nothing less than the fractured unity of the 
consortium totius vitae experienced in one’s community. ® The 
consortium totius vitae is not solely a judicial concept. It originates 
in the foundational understanding of human life as revealed in 
scripture. In Genesis 2:18 the Lord God said, “It is not good for man 
to be alone. I will make him a helper comparable to him.” In the 
experience of those who lobby for LGBTQ marriage rights, a queer 
reading of this scripture passage lends support to the principle of 
human community. That is, God is understood as establishing the 
consortium totius vitae as a condition of human life ab initio. And 


humanity has further developed the concept according to cultural 


6 Significantly, Pentecostalism in often considered a movement arising within, 
but not necessarily remaining in, traditional churches. 

6 From a Catholic perspective, Michael Lawler notes that “The Christian 
‘partnership of the whole life’ is not about unique and occasional events; it is 
about the seamless whole of life. ... The consortium totius vitae language 
derives from ancient Roman definitions of marriage ... which controlled every 
discussion of marriage in the West. ‘Marriage is a union of a man and a woman, 
and a communion of the whole of life, a participation in divine and human law.’ 
The phrase ‘communion of the whole of life’ (consortium totius vitae) is 
ambiguous, open to two separate but not separable interpretations. It can mean 
as long as life lasts (“until death do us part’), and then implies that marriage is a 
lifelong covenant. It can mean everything that the spouses have (‘all my worldly 
goods’), and then imply that nothing is left unshared between the spouses.” 
Lawler, M. in Salzman, Todd et al, Marriage in the Catholic Tradition 
(2004:228-229). 
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norms which define what the consortium totius vitae and marriage 


are to be. 


Perry continues: “That was the problem, of course. Benny 

had taken God’s place. I had equated him with God. I had 

allowed him to take the place of God in my life. I had made 

the mistake of placing a human being before God.” 
The healing truth of recognizing the problem could only come 
through the activity of human memory. Even the smallest of 
mistakes are never recognized as they are being made. It is only 
afterwards that they are recognized. Therefore, human memory must 
be invoked in order to fashion an improved future. Human beings 
learn from annoying and traumatic experiences, and most are able 
to re-prioritize their values accordingly, i.e., the love for God above 
all. According to his narrative, Perry was successful in re- 


prioritizing his values. 


(Perry had an encounter with an unidentified woman who 
recognized his religious calling.) “Then the woman turned 
and left. I never knew her name, but when I was aware that 
she had gone, I remembered God. My mind started working, 
just like someone had thrown a switch inside it. I finally 
recalled that I had forgotten all about God. There was still 
God. It had been so long since I really knew absolutely that 
God did exist.” 
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Phenomenological philosophers are frustratingly sensitive to the 
meaning of words. Especially since in Western philosophy classical 
language must often be used to express alternative notions in the 
absence of an accepted contemporary vocabulary. The word “exist,” 
when applied to God, is a case in point. For phenomenologists, the 
notion of God is what is present to consciousness, and without 
substantial existence. That is, God has no substance, occupies no 
Space and appears to be present only where and when humans are 
conscious. Thus, where humans are not present God is not 
recognized. The concept God, or some equivalent notion in human 
consciousness, is a product of the mind interpreting human 
experience. While the language of consciousness may be debatable, 


the experience of consciousness is real. 


Religious leaders are often recognized by their disciples before they 
recognize any leadership qualities within themselves. Perry 
“remembered God” after talking with the lady. From a 
phenomenological perspective such an experience can be 
interpreted either prophetically (a supernatural event) or 
philosophically (a natural event) depending on one’s preference. 
“Remembering God” is an experience recorded in theistic cultures 
as a human experience. And the experience occurs sufficiently 
regularly and conventionally to merit an author’s credibility in 
relating the truth of the experience according to his or her 


understanding. 
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“During this time I prayed a great deal. And the Lord began 

to deal with me. Things became easier. My attitudes shifted. 

Finally with God’s help and understanding, I became 

convinced that He was moving me to a mission, that a vision 

of that mission would be revealed to me. And I knew that 

when it came, I must never look back; I would never have 

to. My journey would be forward. My course would be clear. 

I would know my work. It would be hard, but I would spend 

my life at it.” 
This is undoubtedly an appraisal by the author on his life’s purpose 
from a ministerial point of view, although, with hindsight, it may be 
interpreted prophetically. Although the prophetic call lacks a sense 
of a perpetual life commitment. Expressed in convictional language 
and expressing much self-knowledge and confidence, the 
experience reveals a new phenomenal purpose for the author. In 
Perry’s narrative, the phenomenological interpreter recognizes a 
“new man” appearing on the threshold of a new beginning in life. 
Similar classical narratives of religious revelations are replete with 
experiences in which a new creature/creator relationship is 
acknowledge and affirmed by an individual. It is obvious to some 
that Perry’s experience is unlikely to fit in with the more secular 
techno-scientific narratives that are appearing in the Western 
context. They are likely to be interpreted as part of a human 
evolutionary process in which a person is an active agent in deciding 
an appropriate future. Secular interpretations leave little work for 


God to do. 
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“My course was set! I had to fight to keep it from occupying 

all of my thoughts while I was at work. I knew that the 

mission was coming into focus. God wanted me to start a 

new church that would reach into the gay community, but 

that would include anyone and everyone who believed in the 

true spirit of God’s love, peace, and forgiveness.” 
‘God’s will,’ as Perry recognizes it here, is an interpretive problem 
for phenomenological philosophers. The will of God is tantamount 
to belief in an outdated understanding of a cosmos which is 
supernaturally ruled in all its aspects by an external God. In the 
interpretation of many phenomenological philosophers, 
experiencing worldly phenomena disclose that God’s intervention is 
irregular, often not effective, and selective intervening in worldly 
affairs. Further, the classical concept of the will of God ultimately 
shifts the responsibility onto God, leaving little or no independent 
agency to the believer. In his case, a phenomenological philosopher 
is more likely to recognize that Perry’s will has been projected onto 
God, then reflected back to him, thus appearing to confirm his 


revealed mission. 


“My learning experience sped up. The Lord was really 
getting me ready. I knew that the word “church” would be in 
the title. In my free time, I used to think and pray about what 
kind of church God wanted me to found. I would sit in that 


little office in back of the yardage department at Sears and 
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pray and think and dream. I knew God wanted a church 
where God could move. I think that’s why “church” was 
always in the title. Then I would ask the Lord if it was to be 
really an outreach into the gay community. So the word 
“community” got into the title. The more I thought about it, 
the more I liked it. Community meant a feeling of 
comradeship, a small area, a place where you knew 
everybody. So, it would be a community church. We would 
also serve a large community; we would serve all of the Los 
Angeles area. Los Angeles is a large urban area, so the word 
“metropolitan” finally came to mind, and it stuck.” 
The phenomenon of a real church “where God could move” attracts 
the attention of ecclesiastical theologians especially those familiar 
with the biblical history of community development which is a 
complex theological question in itself. The insights given here by 
Perry bear no relation to a traditional Reformation of an antecedent 
church. Rather, they appear to have arisen out of a personal 
experience and with no apparent acknowledgement of a prior 
community. Yet, even here his perspective is problematic from a 
biblical (Protestant) interpretation. That is, the believer (Perry) 
builds a house for God, rather than allow God to build a house for 
the believer. ©’ Within Perry’s experience, from my philosophical 
perspective, I suspect that there is more world (politics) in the 


Church, than Church (salvation) in the world. Has God’s intention 


67 Cf. Psalm 127:1. 
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been perceived credibly by Perry? Or, has his intention been 


transposed onto the mind of God, as it were? There is much matter 


for serious philosophical contemplation here. °° 


“Then I had to worry about how I was going to reach the gay 
community. There’s always the grapevine, but church 
services and religion aren’t usually part of that.” 
These two sentences are of particular interest to me as I appraise this 
document. They are identical to the conclusions I reached doing 
research prior to writing a book in 2018 entitled: Faith and Queer 
Consciousness: Philosophical Thinking in a New Key. The book was 
self-published after receiving a rejection slip from a commercial 


publisher specializing in gay literary subjects. There was no market 


68 As a phenomenological philosopher I venture to suggest that it is possible, at 
first blush, to interpret the initial appearance of the MCC as similar to earlier 
movements within the established church, such as the charismatic movement, or 
the focolare movement, etc. Historically, according to August Franzen as the 
Constantinian Church developed it “failed to maintain the detachment from the 
world obligatory on all Christians. It was then that God raised up in the Church 
the monastic movement, not as a ‘protest’ but as a clearly visible sign of 
Christian perfection. ... The religious dynamism of monasticism saved the 
Church from becoming mere outward show in the Constantinian era, and also 
gave it fresh impulses” [my italics]. Franzen, (1986:263) Encyclopedia of 
Theology. Some MCC individuals with an interest in religious history see a 
parallel here to monasticism wherein the MCC leads its members to “Christian 
perfection” as gay persons and supplies fresh impulses in their lives. In other 
words, they conceive the MCC as a legitimate “God inspired” movement with a 
role to play in contemporary society. However, I wonder if the comparison holds 
true to fact. Unlike monasticism and other similar movements, the MCC was not 
initiated within the established Church, but as political alternative to it. Further, 
while the social values (and some doctrinal positions) of the individual MCC 
communities may be similar, their structures of governance are independent of 
each other. The MCC discloses itself more as a communitarian sect than a 
movement within any established church. 
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for a book discussing religious and gay issues in the same context, I 
was told. However, I continued to inquire into the subject and in this 
book, I am presenting a provocative and somewhat unorthodox 
approach to queer consciousness hoping to encourage philosophical 
interest in queer studies. There are sufficient clinically-styled or 


psychological assessments of the phenomenon already available. 


“So I began to share my dream for the church with the gays 
and lesbians. They almost all had the same reaction that 
Willie Smith had had. Some told me to forget it. We had 
gone through generations, even centuries, of that awful 
conviction that if you were a homosexual you could not be a 
child of God; you could not be a Christian.” 
A literature review of the traditional doctrines on homosexuality in 
Christian Churches confirms this observation. Today, many 
members of the MCC are seen as possessing a different self- 
consciousness of their sexual orientation which sets their 
understanding of human sexuality apart, and even possibly as 
advanced, from members of traditional churches. This new self- 
consciousness is a phenomenon worth philosophical investigation. 
Seen as deviant within traditional churches, homosexuality had no 
acceptance or approval for a variety of reasons. However, in its 
polity the philosophical and theological consciousness of the MCC 
is person-centred, not institutionally-centred, thus preventing such 
deviance as potentially politically normative. The MCC, then, 


discloses a new way of ordering religious experience as interpreted 
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phenomenologically. Phenomenological interpretation often results 
in de-institutionalizing inherited traditions, while at the same time 
maintaining proper relations among persons. Seen from a 
phenomenological perspective, it may be argued that de- 
institutionalizing human traditions discloses a process of fashioning 
an alternative and normative religious culture for particular types of 


Christian personalities, i.e., queer individuals. 


“In his desperation, the young man [earlier] said to Troy. 
‘God doesn’t care. God doesn’t care about gay people.’ That 
spurred Perry to hold the very first MCC worship service. 
That first Sunday church service finally arrived — October 


6, 1968.” 


“T stood nervously watching the door, worried to death. [had 
cleaned out the living room, set up some chairs, used the 
coffee table for an altar. I had borrowed a robe from the 
Congregationalist minister that I had helped out previously. 
He insisted that I had to preach in a robe for that first service. 
I had borrowed some trays from some very close friends, 
Steve and his lover, Lynn. These were for communion. I set 
up everything, and stood in the kitchen. Our house was one 
of those “shotgun” houses: From the front door, you could 
see all the way back. You could see right through to the back 
room. I could stand in the kitchen and look all the way down 


the hall way to the front door. I paced nervously around in 
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my borrowed robe and clutched the Bible and thumbed 

through it and riffled the pages. Then, people began to 

gather.” 
Of interest to the phenomenological philosopher is the new level of 
self-consciousness at which Perry had arrived. This heightened level 
of self-consciousness reflects the “new man” as noted above. 
Having borrowed the necessary paraphernalia, his preparations 
disclose an eclectic continuity with other Christian liturgical 
practices. Although extremely simplified, in fact, Perry had initiated 
a personal liturgical “start-up,” or a new liturgical ad hoc ritual 
obviously influenced by previous traditional liturgical experiences. 
The philosopher in me asks: at a deeper level of personal self- 
consciousness would these initial preparations have been 
undertaken differently? One’s primary initiatives with a “start-up” 
effort often pale and appear inadequate with hindsight. I suspect that 


more preparations were made than are recorded here. © 


“T recall I had assured Willie, just before we started, that God 
was in this. I said, ‘I know now that I’m going to be in God’s 
perfect will. Not God’s permissive will as I was in my past 
life, 
From a philosophical point of view, in these sentences Perry makes 
an interesting distinction about the “wills” of God. Is his distinction 


to be taken literally as describing God as having two “wills,” or 


6 Concerning Perry’s actual preparations, I am reminded of John 21:25. 
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subjectively as an experience that Perry alone had? If meant 
literally, this understanding is theologically problematic within 
traditional Christian theology. God does not have two divine wills. 
However, if meant metaphorically, it is less problematic and 
discloses a change in the perceived relationship between God and 


Perry which is real. 


“They were Catholic, Episcopal, and of various Protestant 
sects. I fervently sought to serve a really broad spectrum of 
our population. It would have to be a church that most could 
understand and easily identify with, and accept it as not 
being unusual or odd. It seemed to me that it should be 
traditional, almost like those they attended in childhood, or 
not too different from that.” 
This paragraph returns to the distinction between church and sect as 
I understand it, with Perry disclosing his intention to found a church, 
not a sect. As phenomena, church and sect are distinguished by 
differing values that have not been integrated, or incorporated into 
one organization representing the experience of the faithful. As was 
the case in Perry’s experience, problems of corporate organization 
remain to this day for both church and sect in serving a broad 
spectrum of the population. From the point of view of a 
phenomenological interpretation, it is worth noting how these 
differences appear. The traditional Churches: 1) are overwhelmingly 
conservative, 2) are characterized by temporal universality, 3) tend 


to dominate the masses, 4) tend to stabilize the social order. Sects 
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on the other hand: 1) are small in numbers, 2) seek inward personal 
perfection, 3) emphasize personal fellowship, 4) have no desire to 
dominate the world, 5) are not founded on dogma, 6) and members 
live for the experience of the present moment; they do not live 


within a corporate history of miraculous events. 


“One day, a fellow called and asked to meet with me. I met 
[him] at a nearby coffee shop. We sat down and ordered. We 
were alone over in a comer, as he had suggested. The coffee 
came, and I said, ‘What’s on your mind? ‘I’m a minister, 
also,’ he replied. ‘I teach at a Christian college in this area, 
where I am a dean. But it struck me that what you’re doing 
is a needed step in a new direction. And I am interested in 
participating.’” 
With this meeting, the evolutionary process now becomes evident 
in the MCC as a societal phenomenon. The significant disclosure 
here is that of having been recognized by an outsider. The 
evolutionary process, as always, has produced some differences, not 
similarities to established churches which have attracted public 
attention. (Any similarities to traditional churches have been 
imported from antecedent experiences.) The MCC is recognized as 
offering something that the other religious bodies are not offering. 
Not to be overlooked is that there is no mention of the minister’s 


sexuality. 
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“We had a long conversation, and that’s how my first 

ministerial recruit came in. And because of the large number 

of Catholic, Episcopal, and Lutheran people in our 

congregation, we relied rather heavily on those rituals.” 
As a growing phenomenon the MCC begins to present its religious 
existential face to the general public. The question becomes for the 
philosopher/interpreter: Is this really a new church or just a variation 
of a pre-existing religious community? The antecedent experience 
of new adherents is being acknowledged, and at this point obviously 
influencing the creative and novel efforts at forming the LGTBQ 
congregation. In matters religious, unlike in matters secular, that is, 
the world of techno-digital science contemporary culture is not that 
far away from classical culture. That is to say, the ideologies of the 
religious past are often concealed in the experience of the secular 
present, even if unwittingly. “Mother nature,” being uncontrollable, 
fulfills the role of God in the contemporary secular mind. 
Catholicism, Episcopalianism and Lutheranism are classical 
hierarchical structures each with their traditional baggage. However, 
given these initial ecclesiastical corporations there is some evidence 
that the MCC is moving away from a hierarchical governance 
structure as evidenced in its 2020 Clergy Manual freely available on 


the Internet. 


“Then we began to organize. We utilized the books of 
worship from the Episcopal, Presbyterian and Lutheran 


churches as well as those that members of the congregation 
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wanted considered. We _ experimented and we 
accommodated. It may sound like a hodgepodge, but what 
emerged was a straight line of well-organized ritual that 
allows for improvisation or change should any occasion 
within the church warrant it.” 
Here the MCC presents itself as a dynamic phenomenon, not as a 
static one. The emergence of “a straight line of well-organized 
ritual” places the MCC within the category of a church, not a sect. 
As such, the MCC shows itself to be less influenced by ancient 
Greek philosophy with its static concepts and more dynamically 
inclined to an understanding of existential evolutionary change. 
Further, the activities of experimentation and accommodation 
undertaken by the MCC had their initial appearances in the sciences 
of the Enlightenment which for obvious historical reasons could not 


be accommodated within the old religious order. 


“But it is not the mechanics of worship that we were 
concerned with. It was the substance of the act of worship 
that was the core of our service. We did have diversity. We 
were ignored in the straight world.” 
As a phenomenological philosopher, I wonder if “the substance of 
the act of worship” indicates an unacknowledged Platonic 
perspective. Is there something more than ritual here that is beyond 
the actual act of worship that is being sought? From my 


philosophical perspective I wonder if, by the last two sentences, 
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Perry means that the “straight” world prefers uniformity, to 


diversity. If so, his observation fits within the queer agenda. 


“But not everyone in the straight world pretended we were 
not there. Sociologists, professional people, teachers, 
professors, psychologists and the enlightened came. They 
made a great and lasting contribution.” 
The “straight world” is definitely an existential phenomenological 
concept. It denotes more than just a description of those who are not 
gay. Like the concept “gay world” it denotes an attitude to life that 
varies from person to person in degrees and in intensity. An 
individual may participate in either world to varying levels of 
consciousness and social engagements without needing to remain 
exclusively in either one of them. I also wonder why the non- 
professionals (and the unenlightened) appear to be omitted from the 
list of contributors. Perhaps they were omitted unintentionally, but 
it seems to me that the groundwork for a professional clergy is being 


laid here. 


“There’s an old saying that goes, ‘The future is as bright as 

the promises of God.’ And I believe that with all my heart. 

I really believe that.” 
Compare and contrast this attitude with the attitude of the founding 
leaders of religious orders in their attempt at accommodating 
diversity in the church based on their respective experiences. The 


parallel will appear to be striking. The MCC and the religious orders 
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appear as phenomenal entities and yet exist autonomously of 
“organized” and state-established religions. From a certain 
philosophical perspective, the MCC may be conceived as the 
obverse of the Medieval religious communities. The Medieval 
religious communities established a particular and normative order 
to their formation. Whereas the MCC has disclosed (initially at 
least) the appearance of dis-order, or diversity, through its 


constitution. 


Before concluding my reflections, I ask: is the MCC’s governing 
structure, as a societal phenomenon, a reflection of the synagogue 
system? As an online description notes: Modern synagogues carry 
on the same basic functions associated with ancient synagogues but 
have added social, recreational, and philanthropic programs as the 
times demand. They are essentially democratic institutions 
established by a community of Jews who seek God through prayer 
and sacred studies. The liturgy has no sacrifice, no priesthood that 
is required for public worship. Because each synagogue is 
autonomous, its erection, its maintenance, and its rabbi and officials 
reflect the desires of the local community. There is no standard 
synagogue architecture. A typical synagogue contains an ark (where 
the scrolls of the Law are kept), an “eternal light” burning before the 
ark, two candelabra, pews, and a raised platform (bimah), from 
which scriptural passages are read and from which, often, services 
are conducted. The segregation of men and women, a practice that 


is still observed in Orthodox synagogues, has been abandoned by 
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Reform and Conservative congregations. 


It is beyond the scope of this work to compare the MCC liturgy or 
liturgies with a synagogue liturgy. My suspicion is that if this were 
done, excluding any form of eucharistic ritual, the MCC’s liturgy 
might appear more closely related to the modern synagogue system 


than any ecclesiastical system. 


To conclude then, the texts I have examined disclose an 
evolutionary process of conscious development where the MCC 
phenomenon appears to be merging into the mainstream of religious 
expression. It is losing its values as a sect and becoming more like a 
church, although not a traditional one. It is evolving and developing 
within the history and evolution of Western humanistic philosophy, 
but not of the atheistic kind. Of interest to phenomenological 
philosophers is the MCC’s consciously projected development and 
regulated evolution in light of a posthuman philosophical culture 
which appears to be looming in humanity’s future. Will the MCC 
successfully transition out of its present inclusive humanism into an 
indeterminate, yet inclusive posthuman future? This challenge of an 
indeterminate posthumanity is common to both straight and gay 
religious communities as they seek a (new) role for God in their 
communities. In a posthuman (global) culture humans will live in 
and with an increased diversity of institutions subject to many 
varying cultural influences. And unlike the colonial European 


political empires, the democratic American philosophical (political) 
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empire will not be accepted by local cultures as exported, but will 
be received by them once having made the necessary particular 
adaptations. Posthuman philosophy, by virtue of its existential 
activity, has no inherent or pre-determined purpose. The purpose of 
posthuman philosophy is set by the philosophers (with God playing 
a minimal or no role) and to be implemented by the politicians as to 
what agreeably falls within the sphere of acceptable and legitimate 
human behaviour. Posthuman philosophy, arising from modern 
humanism, has a different purpose than its antecedent. 7” Thus, 
religious belief and its visible structures will thus occupy a new 


place in the world. 


Briefly, I presently hold that post-human philosophy is a collection of ideas 
and notions that have been emerging since the 1990s and challenging the 
experience that humans are and always will be the only agents of the moral 
world. Post-human philosophers argue that in a techno-digital future, an 
understanding the world as a moral hierarchy which places humans at the top 
will no longer make existential sense. 
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